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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Auden 


EMBERS of the Association can hardly 

have been indifferent to the recent 
spirited controversy between Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy and Mr. W. H. Auden on the 
subject of Tennyson’s poetry, which has been 
conducted by means of Tennyson: An Introduc- 
tion and a Selection published by Mr. Auden and 
two highly critical articles on this work in the 
Sunday Times. The scorn of Mr. Auden for 
Tennyson and of Mr. MacCarthy for Mr. 
Auden’s contempt might have been antici- 
pated, and considered, perhaps, too likely to 
merit comment; but the question at issue sinks 
deeper than the appraisement of a Victorian 
poet by a neo-Georgian one, and, going to the 
roots of the differing style, fashion, outlook, 
and circumstance, between Tennyson’s era and 
that of to-day, deserves reflection. 

Mr. Auden’s book, according to Mr. Mac- 
Carthy, ‘contains many of Tennyson’s best and 
most renowned short poems, and yet it strikes 
me, on the whole, as a rather casual, indolent 
selection. Moreover, the tone of the Introduc- 
tion is very patronizing. It reads as if Mr. 
Auden had been feeling while he wrote it, like 
a middle-aged schoolmaster preparing a report 
on little Alfred’s work and behaviour.’ 

Of course, so far as it is possible to dogmatize 
onaesthetic taste, which, as Ruskin pointed out, 
it is not—‘the nearest truth being the majority 
opinion of those most likely to know’—Mr. 
MacCarthy’s view of Tennyson is correct, and 
Mr. Auden’s is wrong. Tennyson was not a 
superficial, semi-competent neurotic, as Mr. 


Auden would have us think, nor should his 
beard and his pipe be salient features of import 
in his biography. Tennyson was a poet, as 
Mr. MacCarthy holds, both sublime and 
sublimely uneven. 

At his best as a stylist Tennyson was superb, 
as a thinker he was respected by Huxley, and 
as perhaps the most representative figure of the 
second greatest age in our history, he offers, as 
Raleigh said of Milton, ‘a yawning abyss of 
ineptitude for the heroic folly, or the clownish 
courage, of the new criticism’. All that can be 
said for Mr. Auden (but it should be said) is 
that the world in which Tennyson wrote and 
thought seemed static, while the world in which 
Mr. Auden and the rest of us have to attempt 
composition and reflection not only revolves 
like a dizzy and frantic kaleidoscope, but 
threatens at any moment to disintegrate in an 
atomic explosion in which the potential immor- 
tality of Tennyson will disappear as completely 
as the probably more temporal opinions of him 
expressed by his less-gifted successors. The 
child in a shipwreck may be forgiven some 
impatience with his more august elders, whose 
business it was, and not the child’s, to avert 
the catastrophe. If the world still showed signs 
of moving with Tennysonian dignity to one 
far-off divine event, Mr. Auden would be un- 
wise to belittle Tennyson’s precepts and prac- 
tice, but if the world, on the contrary, is really 
hurtling to imminent human combustion, Mr. 
Auden’s disrespect, though we may resent it, 
is more intelligible. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


This Tennyson selection is the first in a series 
of anthologies, promised by the Phoenix House, 
of ‘The Poets on Poets’. As a fact, Tennyson 
has already been reassessed for our generation 
with admirable discrimination by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson. It will be intriguing to learn what 
views the Phoenix editors have come to hold on 


that giant of intellectual curiosity, Robert 
Browning, and whether they will share the 
taste of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones who, writing 
to a friend late in life, remarked that the only 
Victorian poet he ever returned to with com- 
plete satisfaction was Matthew Arnold. 

G. B. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE (1940-5)’ 


By PROFESSOR FRED. B. MILLETT 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


NTELLECTUAL communication between 

Britain and America was—perhaps inevit- 
ably—so hampered and impeded during the 
war that a considerable time will be required 
to re-establish the sense of international in- 
timacy that was felt in the period before 1939. 
The number of British books published in the 
United States shrank almost to zero; toward 
the end of the war visitors expressed grave 
concern at the failure of British authors to get 
a hearing here. On the other hand, although 
a British publisher managed to find enough 
paper to print so negligible a work as Forever 
Amber, serious American writers were denied, 
or delayed in their efforts to reach, an English 
audience. Thus, Glenway Wescott’s The Pil- 
grim Hawk, published in America in 1940, did 
not appear in England until 1946. Further- 
more, the acute paper shortage in Britain and 
the immense revival of reading there brought 
it about that many British books were out of 
print even before alert readers or, indeed, great 
libraries on this side of the Atlantic could secure 
copies of them, and, I daresay, many British 
readers had similar experiences in their at- 
tempts to secure American books. In the light 
of these circumstances there may be some 
point, therefore, in making a quick survey of 
what happened to literature and the allied arts 
—the drama and the moving picture—in the 
years since 1939.” 





? This is the ‘exchange article’ announced in our last 
number. 

2 Readers who are interested in the earlier phases of 
contemporary American literature may be referred to 
such books as Joseph Wood Krutch’s The American Drama 


On the whole the war—one can assert with- 
out hesitation—had a generally depressing 
effect on the arts in America as it did on those 
of every country involved in the war or touched 
by it. Although the war had as its ostensible 
object the preservation of such civilization as 
had been painfully achieved on either side of 
the Atlantic, total war—it goes without saying 
—forced every member of the community to 
reconsider the importance of what he was 
doing in the light of the crisis his community 
was facing, and, while it would seem obvious 
that the writer’s most significant contribution 
was bound to be writing and the painter’s 
most significant contribution painting, the 
psychology of both leaders and followers of the 
war created an atmosphere in which it was 
difficult or impossible for the serious artist to 
find sufficient self-assurance or peace of mind 
to go on with his work. In America, as in 
England, some effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to utilize the talents of writers and artists 
in the prosecution of the war, but one has the 





since 1918 (1940), Joseph Warren Beach’s American Fic- 
tion, 1920-40 (1941), Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds 
(1942), Maxwell Geismar’s Writers in Crisis, the American 
Novel Between Two Wars (1942), and my own survey of 
American literature since 1890 in my Contemporary 
American Authors (1940). Two important anthologies of 
the literature might also be mentioned : George K. Ander- 
son and Eda Lou Walton’s This Generation (1940), which 
presents both British and American writers from a some- 
what leftist point of view and Allen Tate and John Peale 
Bishop’s American Harvest, Twenty Years of Creative Writing 
in the United States (1942), which over-emphasizes per- 
haps the contributions of the Southern writers and meta- 
physical poets. 
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impression that political scientists, psycholo- 
gists, and even anthropologists were put to very 
much more effective use here than genuinely 
creative personalities. Here, as in every war- 
ring country, many writers entered one or 
another of the armed services, and, although 
they may have stored up invaluable experi- 
ences, they were naturally not free to carry on 
their own work and, consequently, were un- 
productive. One of the inevitable features of 
the war period was the natural pre-occupation 
of both readers and publishers with books about 
the war itself and with books, plays, and pic- 
tures that afforded a temporary escape from 
the psychological and emotional pressures of 
the time. In America the gap between the 
intelligentsia and the ‘middle-brow’ audience 
has always been very much broader than it 
has been in France and, possibly, in Britain. 
The climate of war-time opinion in America 
certainly served to increase rather than to 
diminish this gap. The spectacular increase in 
size of various Book Clubs, an increase due to 
the amazing rise in war-time wages and to 
vigorous advertising campaigns, contributed 
markedly to the ever wider and wider con- 
sumption of books of the second and third, but 
almost never of the first, class. Despite enor- 
mous sales of popular books, despite the avid 
consumption by servicemen of the excellent 
Armed Forces Editions, the audience for serious 
literature in America shrank unmistakably 
during the war years. 

Despite an atmosphere generally unfavour- 
able to the arts, certain established writers went 
on writing and publishing, interesting new 
writers appeared, the Southern renaissance 
continued to flourish, and important critical 
tasks were undertaken and completed. Along 
with these activities there came inevitably a 
flood of books either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the war; most of them were, of 
course, of ephemeral interest as works of art. 
All these tendencies I shall attempt to discuss 
briefly in the remainder of this article. 

The older established writers were singularly 
unproductive during the half decade with 
which we are concerned. Neither Home Town, 
published a year before Sherwood Anderson’s 
death in 1941, nor his Memoirs (1942) did much 


to modify or to confirm the reputation he had 
established in the twenties, nor did Willa 
Cather’s Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940), a 
sensitive study of racial relationships in the 
Old South, attract either the attention or the 
enthusiasm evoked by those early novels of 
hers that have become contemporary classics. 
Ernest Hemingway, on the other hand, with 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), achieved a 
great popular and critical success, which was 
amplified by the cinema version of the novel 
released in 1943. The hero’s devotion to the 
Spanish Loyalist cause symbolized for some 
critics the author’s definite break with the 
pessimistic cynicism of his earlier books. The 
weaknesses of the book were the sluggishness 
of the plot, the utterly unconvincing love-story, 
and the failure of the devices the author used 
to suggest, without rendering directly, the ob- 
scenities of illiterate Spanish speech. The 
strength of the book resided in the richness and 
complexity of the characterization of the little 
band of Loyalists with whom the shadowy 
American hero casts in his lot. Among the 
older poets, Marianne Moore, with What are 
Years (1941) and Nevertheless (1944), demon- 
strated anew her unique gifts of precise observa- 
tion, rich associations, and subtle intelligence; 
Wallace Stevens, in Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction (1942) and Parts of a World (1942), 
reaffirmed his mastery of a brilliant, if some- 
what icy, Parnassian elegance, and E. E. Cum- 
mings, under the superficial playfulness of 
1 X 1 (1944), revealed his sardonic temper and 
a satirical animus against most of men’s 
cherished illusions. 

The artist’s unremitting attempt to re-dis- 
cover, to recreate, and to evaluate afresh 
America’s past and present was, in all prob- 
ability, encouraged and accelerated by the 
inevitable self-examination that is forced upon 
a country when its culture is challenged and 
threatened. Sometimes the spirit of the re- 
creation was that of gay affirmation; again, it 
was brooding and thoughtful. This trend is 
most clearly illustrated in the movies and plays 
of the early forties. Thus the cinema versions 
of John Steinbeck’s novels, The Grapes of Wrath 
(1940) and Of Mice and Men (1940), brought 
to a wide public his painful investigations 
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into under-privileged lives; the cinema ver- 
sion (1940) of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
recreated New England life in a mood of senti- 
mental nostalgia; Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1940), 
the moving-picture version of Robert Sher- 
wood’s play, deliberately used the young hero 
as a symbolic spokesman for human liberty, 
and Orson Welles’s brilliant movie-characteri- 
zation in Citizen Kane (1940) of the unscrupu- 
lous owner of a chain of newspapers threw 
highlights upon one of the darker passages in 
American journalism. Conrad Richter, who 
had won the critics’ admiration with his serious 
historical novelette, The Sea of Grass (1937), 
later brought out The Trees (1940) and The 
Fields (1946), sensitive accounts of pioneer life 
in early Ohio, in which the stylization of 
speech, thought, and action in the colloquial 
language of the period made possible an 
intimate identification with the lives of his 
historically remote characters. In its utiliza- 
tion of American material, the stage in its most 
successful ventures struck distinctly lighter 
notes. Life with Father, Russell Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay’s dramatization of Clarence 
Day’s stories, which was first produced on 
8 November 1939, and which ran interruptedly 
throughout the period we are considering, be- 
came a kind of contemporary classic in the 
vein of the unmistakably American comedy of 
manners, and the musical comedy Oklahoma, 
by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers, first produced in 1943 and still run- 
ning, was equally American in its earthy 
humours, high animal spirits, and gusty melo- 
dies. Nor should one overlook, in even a brief 
account of books that have a peculiarly Ameri- 
can quality, the elaborate serio-comic genre 
study, Betty Smith’s A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
(1943), successfully cinematized in 1945. 

As the war years passed more serious writers 
contributed more searching reassessments of 
American life or literature. Merle Curti, in 
The Growth of American Thought (1943), worked 
out the historical pattern of our intellectual 
life with a lucidity and subtlety no other his- 
torian had quite achieved, and a gifted young- 
ster, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jun., reinterpreted 
The Age of Jackson (1945) so brilliantly as to 
make himself an enviable reputation overnight. 


The life-history of the great contemporary 
jurist, Chief Justice Holmes, was recounted 
with considerable imaginative insight by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen in Yankee from Olym- 
pus (1944), and was dramatized with a fair 
degree of success by Emmet Lavery in The 
Magnificent Yankee (1946). 

American critics, in the meantime, were 
engaged in a similar process of reassessment of 
American and of foreign authors. Van Wyck 
Brooks, in New England: Indian Summer (1940) 
and The World of Washington Irving (1944), con- 
tinued his series of mural-like re-creations of 
the major periods in American culture, and 
Francis O. Matthiessen, in American Renaissance 
(1941), made a highly intuitive analysis of 
the psychological and philosophical relations 
among a half-dozen major writers of the mid- 
nineteenth century. In a brilliantly edited 
anthology, The Shock of Recognition (1943), Ed- 
mund Wilson dramatized the eternal struggle 
between the American writer and his critical 
contemporaries. F. O. Matthiessen was a lead- 
ing figure in the attempt to reintroduce and 
reinterpret Henry James to a wider public than 
he had ever reached during a lifetime utterly 
devoted to the demands of his superlatively 
exacting art. This movement expressed itself 
in Matthiessen’s study, Henry James, the Major 
Phase (1944), his anthology, Stories of Writers 
and Artists (1944), Philip Rahv’s The Great 
Short Novels of Henry James (1944), Clifton 
Fadiman’s The Short Stories of Henry James 
(1945), and F. W. Dupee’s anthology of critical 
essays, The Question of Henry James (1945). A 
less overpowering attempt to rehabilitate a 
literary reputation involved F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, whose unfinished novel, The Last Tycoon, 
published in 1941, the year of his death, had 
shown a power that neither his earlier promise 
nor his later decline had suggested. In The 
Crack-Up (1945) Edmund Wilson gathered 
some of Fitzgerald’s later articles, made selec- 
tions from his elaborately classified notebooks 
and his admirable letters, and printed a series 
of moving tributes by critics of repute and 
weight. (Wilson’s collection of stories and tales, 
Memoirs of Hecate County, a succés de scandale in 
1946, was of some service at least as final proof 
that his forte is not imaginative writing. 
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To the broader field of criticism of figures 
with international reputations, Wilson made 
a distinguished contribution in The Wound and 
the Bow (1941), which, if not so brilliant as the 
earlier Axel’s Castle (1931), confirmed one’s 
earlier judgement of him as the subtlest of our 
analysts of the psychological relationship be- 
tween specific authors and their worlds. Two 
volumes—Mabel L. Todd and Millicent Todd 
Bingham’s Ancestors’ Brocades (1945), and Bolts 
of Melody, New Poems of Emily Dickinson (1945) 
—not only brought to light an important body 
of long-concealed poems by America’s only 
distinguished nineteenth-century poetess but 
retold, not without ex parte overtones, the 
tangled legend of the poetess’s life and of the 
unhappy fortunes of her scattered manuscripts. 
More than ample evidence of the continued 
vitality of the most brilliant period in the 
history of American criticism was furnished by 
such critical essays and studies as R. P. Black- 
mur’s The Expense of Greatness (1940), John Crowe 
Ransom’s The New Criticism (1941), Harry Le- 
vin’s James Joyce (1942), Yvor Winter’s idiosyn- 
cratic but extremely searching The Anatomy of 
Nonsense (1943), Lionel Trilling’s EZ. M. Forster 
(1943), James Campbell and Henry M. Robin- 
son’s A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake (1944), and 
Horace Gregory’s The Shield of Achilles (1944). 
It is not without significance that a number of 
these books were publications of New Direc- 
tions, a new house consciously dedicated to the 
promotion of literature and criticism, nor that 
many of these critics had first reached their 
audience through such distinguished reviews 
as the Kenyon, Partisan, and Sewanee, the last of 
which had a spectacular success during the 
altogether too-brief editorship (1944-6) of 
Allen Tate. Perhaps the most seminal books 
produced during this half-decade will prove to 
be those of Kenneth Burke, who in The Philo- 
sophy of Literary Form (1941) and A Grammar of 
Motives (1945), burrowed more deeply and more 
profitably into the psychology of creativity than 
any other American aesthetician had ever done. 

Despite the war-time pressures upon writers 
and artists to devote all their gifts to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, despite the 
almost complete frustration of the creative 
impulses of hundreds of young writers in their 


anonymous devotion to one or another of the 
armed forces, the half-decade after 1940 wit- 
nessed the literary début of a considerable 
number of gifted writers. Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark made a distinctly favourable impression 
upon the critics with his first novel, The Ox 
Bow Incident (1940), a sophisticated ‘Western’ 
which was turned into a memorable movie in 
1943; his second novel, an extended piece of 
autobiographical fiction, The City of Tremb- 
ling Leaves (1945), gave the impression of 
being earlier and less-mature work. Delmore 
Schwartz, who had attracted favourable atten- 
tion with his first volume of poems, Jn Dreams 
begin Responsibilities (1938), in which he grappled 
courageously with the poetization of modern 
man’s dilemma, did not advance his reputation 
with the publication of Shenandoah (1941); his 
Genesis (1943) suggested parallels with a young 
author’s inevitable autobiographical novel. 
Mary McCarthy’s The Company she keeps (1942), 
a collection of tales and stories finding its unity 
in the personality of a recurrent heroine, was 
more remarkable for its sardonic parts than as 
an even-toned and co-ordinated whole; her 
most impressive story, The Man in the Brooks 
Brothers Shirt, had a harsh honesty that went 
some distance in redeeming its essential ugli- 
ness. One of the most exciting of the new talents 
was that of Gladys Schmitt, whose The Gates of 
Aulis (1942), a carefully wrought, intensely 
involuted study of a brother and sister and their 
friends among the intelligentsia in Pittsburgh, 
and David the King (1945), a gorgeously oriental 
reconstruction of the life-history of the biblical 
hero, suggested almost inexhaustible versatility. 
In her novel and the first novel of Jean Stafford 
—Boston Adventure (1944)—the influence of 
Marcel Proust showed signs of being assimi- 
lated into the tradition of American fiction. In 
1943 Wallace Stegner, whose reputation had 
been based upon a series of delicately modulated 
novelettes, attempted a full-sized novel, The 
Big Rock Candy Mountain (1944), a family 
chronicle of life on the vanishing American 
frontier, which—perhaps naturally—was more 
moving in its separate episodes than as a living 
whole. In the same year Charles Jackson 
showed a marked skill in an almost clinical 
probing into the psychological causes of acute 
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alcoholism, in The Lost Weekend (1944), which 
was turned into an impressively honest movie 
in 1945; his flair for the analysis of abnormal 
states of emotion was less clearly demonstrated 
in his widely discussed second novel, The Fall 
of Valor (1946). On the other hand, William 

Maxwell, whose first novel, They came like 
Swallows (1937), was a succés d’estime, scored a 
critical hit with The Folded Leaf (1945), an 
extraordinarily sensitive and tactful study of 
adolescent friendships and love affairs among 
students in an American high school and state 
university. Two of the most striking of the 
emerging talents were those of Eudora Welty 
and Carson McCullers. Miss McCullers’s The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter (1940), Reflections in a 
Golden Eye (1941), and The Member of the Wed- 
ding (1946) all manifested a marked, if preco- 
cious, talent for penetrating the minds of 
Negroes, children, mental defectives, and other 
exiles from normal adult white society. Miss 
Welty, in her collections of short stories, The 
Curtain of Green (1941) and The Wide Net (1943), 
and her novels, The Robber Bridegroom (1942) 
and Delta Wedding (1946), revealed remarkable 
gifts of fantasy, humour, and poetic observa- 
tion of the contemporary and the traditional 
life of the Deep South. 

The appearance of two such gifted writers as 
Miss McCullers and Miss Welty served merely 
to substantiate one’s conviction that America 
is witnessing the first gorgeous flowering of a 
Southern renaissance that seems likely to rival 
— if not to surpass—the earlier cultural domina- 
tion, first of New England and New York, and 
— in the early twentieth century—of the Middle 
West. In every form of contemporary litera- 
ture, except perhaps the drama, Southern 
writers in this half-decade did work of unques- 
tionable distinction. You can’t go Home again 
(1940), the second of Thomas Wolfe’s novels 
to be published after his death in 1938, furnished 
further evidence to some critics of this prodi- 
giously productive writer’s inability to escape 
from an enduring egocentricity and an amor- 
phous, if sometimes moving, romanticism, and 
to others evidence of a growing maturity in 
his view of himself and of a dynamic America 
projected through his gigantesque imagination. 
William Faulkner, in The Hamlet (1940) and 


Go Down, Moses (1942), continued his epic re- 
creation of the cultural and spiritual decline of 
the South, an imaginative achievement the 
distinction of which was first made clear by 
Malcolm Cowley’s penetrating critical ap- 
praisal, The Portable Faulkner (1946). Cowley 
finds himself in agreement with André Gide 
and other sensitive readers of American litera- 
ture in his judgement that Faulkner is perhaps 
the most impressively creative American talent 
of our time. With the publication of Richard 
Wright’s novel, Native Son (1940), critics became 
aware of the addition to the ranks of American 
Negro writers of an angry and disturbing 
talent, a judgement confirmed by the appear- 
ance of his autobiography, Black Boy, in 1945. 
Further evidence of the growing preoccupation 
of serious writers with the anthropological and 
economic problems of the South was furnished 
by James S. Agee and Evans Walker’s brilli- 
antly illustrated and poetically intuitive socio- 
logical study of three ‘poor white’ families, Let 
Us now praise Famous Men (1941), and Lillian 
Smith’s impassioned—if somewhat sensational 
—Strange Fruit (1944), a hotly discussed inter- 
pretation of race-relations in the South. Ona 
higher creative plane were the contributions of 
Katherine Anne Porter and Caroline Gordon. 
The former’s The Leaning Tower (1944) made 
it clear that Miss Porter is one of our most 
subtle and fastidious craftsmen in the genres of 
the tale and short story. The latter’s The 
Forest of the South (1945), a collection of stories 
involving various generations of a single family, 
created beguiling pictures of a complex, if 
vanishing, civilization. Of all the Southern 
writers, of whom many stem from the ‘Fugi- 
tive’ group at Vanderbilt University, which 
found inspiration and guidance in John Crowe 
Ransom and Donald Davidson, Robert Penn 
Warren was the one who—in the last half- 
decade—grew most strikingly in creative 
stature and critical esteem. His Selected Poems, 
1923-1943 (1944) and his novels—At Heaven's 
Gates (1943) and All the King’s Men (1946)— 
established him firmly as one of the most gifted 
of contemporary ‘metaphysical’ poets and one 
of our most serious, if somewhat uneven, 
writers of imaginative fiction. Thus he became 
one of the triumvirate of poet-critics, of which 
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John Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate, of whose 
work I have already spoken, are the other dis- 
tinguished members. 

One of the first results of the European war 
on America was the arrival of a large number 
of English and European intellectuals and 
artists who sought refuge here from the physical 
and spiritual horrors of the age. The effects of 
this mass-migration of intellectuals and of their 
more or less complete assimilation into the 
stream of American culture it is still too early 
to estimate, although one feels certain that 
they will contribute not a little to the widening 
of American cultural horizons and to the infu- 
sion of elements of sophistication and philo- 
sophical speculation into the time-spirit. One 
need only mention the familiar names of such 
English exiles as Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, 
Christopher Isherwood, and W. H. Auden to 
suggest the possible results for literature of 
the impact of American life on such sensitive 
observers and the corresponding reaction on 
the part of American culture to them. One of 
the most curious contributions certain mem- 
bers of this group have made is their literary 
propaganda for those Vedantic principles in 
which they see a promising solution to the 
world’s ills. Of the German refugees, the name 
of Thomas Mann is, of course, the best known, 
and there is no doubt that his presence here 
and his decision to become an American citizen 
heightened America’s interest in him and won 
additional readers for his sprightly philoso- 
phical apologue, The Transposed Heads (1940), 
and for the massively impressive concluding 
volume of his Joseph-series, Joseph the Provider 
(1944). Of the other German exiles, perhaps 
Arthur Koestler aroused the greatest interest 
with such novels as Darkness at Noon (1941) and 
Dialogue with Death (1942) and his collection of 
political essays, The Yogi and the Commisar (1945), 
in which he depicted graphically the violence 
and horror of political conflict in contemporary 
Europe and took his stand on the vexed problem 
of Communism and the democratic world. Of 
the French literary exiles, among whom may 
be mentioned Jules Romains, André Maurois, 
and Julian Green, the arrival of the last, a 
Franco-American, symbolized most graphically 
a renewed and intimate contact between the 


two cultures of which his work is a curious 
fusion. If no novel came from his pen in these 
years, his nostalgic Memories of Happy Days 
(1942) proved a poignant evocation of his 
childhood and youth in a France that seemed 
at the moment lost beyond recall. It may very 
well prove true, however, that none of the 
living refugees is likely to make so deep an 
impression on the American imagination as 
that made by the eternal exile Franz Kafka. 
The Castle and The Trial had been published 
here as early as 1930 and 1937 respectively, 
but it was only with their republication during 
the war and the translation of most of his scat- 
tered stories that the symbolic torments of this 
lost soul became matters of intense psycho- 
logical and critical interest to the American 
intelligentsia. 

With the exiles whom I have mentioned and 
countless others whom space does not permit 
me even to name, came a number of American 
expatriates who during the period between the 
two wars had found Europe—and in parti- 
cular France—a more congenial home than 
America until now had proved to be. Of 
this group, the best-known names were those 
of Kay Boyle, Glenway Wescott, Elliot Paul, 
and Henry Miller. On the first of these writers, 
home-coming seems to have had the effect of 
vulgarizing her hitherto fastidious art. None 
of her books since the collection of superb tales, 
The Crazy Hunter (1940), has shown a tithe of 
the distinction of that book. Glenway Wes- 
cott, never a prolific writer, published in 1940 
The Pilgrim Hawk, an adroitly symbolic study 
of complex human relationships, and in 1945 
Apartment in Athens, a not quite satisfying 
account of the insidious demoralization of a 
Greek middle-class family through the pre- 
sence—in life and in death—of a Nazi lodger. 
For readers with an intimate acquaintance 
with the shadier sides of Parisian life, Elliot 
Paul’s The Last Time I saw Paris proved a nos- 
talgic momento; for less-informed and more 
sentimental persons, the popular song of the 
same name rendered a similar service. The 
most problematical of the returning expa- 
triates was Henry Miller. His major novels, 
Tropic of Cancer (1934) and Tropic of Capri- 
corn, had (1939) won for this writer a kind of 
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subterranean reputation. Now the publication 
here of such (probably bowdlerized) works as 
Sunday after the War (1944) and The Air Condi- 
tioned Nightmare (1945), a sustained excoriation 
of the native land to which he had reluctantly 
returned, made him the centre of a noisy cult 
that hailed him as the first great ultimately 
realistic writer. 

Three well-known expatriates—Ezra Pound, 
George Santayana, and Gertrude Stein—chose 
not to abandon—even in war-time—the cqun- 
tries of their adoption. Of the serio-comic fate 
of the first, perhaps the less said the better. 
From Santayana’s secluded study in Rome 
there arrived in America by devious means the 
manuscripts of the first two volumes of his 
autobiography, Persons and Places, of which the 
first volume, The Background of My Life (1944), 
recounted in serene prose the strange story of 
this great philosopher’s Spanish heritage and 
of a boyhood spent in the alien company of 
Boston Brahmins; and the second, The Middle 
Span (1945), adorned an account of his formal 
academic career with shrewd, if sometimes 
malicious, portraits of his friends and former 
colleagues. Gertrude Stein, whose prophecies 
in Paris France (1940) the torrent of events was 
to make ridiculous, went on to produce Wars I 
have seen (1944), a movingly evocative account 
of life in France during the occupation and of 
the long-delayed but enthusiastically hailed 
arrival of the ‘liberating’ Americans, and, just 
before her death in 1946, Brewsie and Willie, in 
which she distilled in the curious liqueur of her 
characteristic prose the conversations she had 
had with dozens of G.I.s and W.A.C.s. 

The process and the results of the impact of 
the war upon literature and its allied arts in 
America may perhaps be shown most clearly 
by considering briefly the most memorable 
books and plays and movies as they appeared 
year by year. Such a procedure makes clear 
the quite intelligible circumstances that, after 
a slow beginning in 1940 and 1941, there was 
a very rapid increase in works directly inspired 
by the war, or concerned with it, that the 
numerical peak of such works was reached in 
1944, and that in 1945 and 1946 there has been 
a steadily accelerating decline in war books. 

In neither 1940 nor 1941, for example, did 


_any really significant war-novel written by an 


American appear, but there were several plays 
that would never have been written if the con- 
flict in Europe had not been going on. In 1940 
Robert E. Sherwood’s There shall be no Night 
was produced. In its earlier form it was a 
defence of the cause of Finnish freedom against 
the Russian oppressor, but the whirligig of his- 
tory soon forced him to turn the Finns into 
Greeks and the Russians into Nazis! In this 
year Charles Chaplin released his satire on 
dictatorship, The Great Dictator, but, despite its 
brilliant passages, its spirit proved incongruous 
with the state of public feeling at the time. The 
following year (1941) witnessed the production 
of the first of Maxwell Anderson’s war-plays, 
Candle in the Wind, and the first of Lillian Hell- 
man’s anti-Nazi dramas, Watch on the Rhine. 

In 1942, Anderson’s second and more suc- 
cessful war-play, The Eve of St. Mark, used as 
setting the Pacific theatre of war, as did the 
almost documentary movie, Wake Island. A 
more significant creation of the imagination 
was John Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down, an 
account of the resistance movement in an un- 
named country, which was denounced by some 
American critics as too tolerant of the Nazis, but 
which was an unquestioned success in countries 
where the oppressors were known at first hand. 
In 1942, also, the first volumes of two soldier- 
poets, Karl Shapiro’s Person, Place, and Thing 
and Randall Jarrell’s Blood for a Stranger, 
attracted a much wider audience than new 
poetry usually gets in America. 

The most significant war-book to appear in 
1943 did not belong to the realm of imaginative 
literature; this book was Wendell Wilkie’s One 
World, which expressed for millions of readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic the high hopes 
they entertained as to the possible good to 
come out of the conflict. This year also saw 
the release of such war-movies as The Story of 
Dr. Wassell, the publication of one of the first 
of the American war-correspondent books, 
Richard Tregaskis’s Guadalcanal Diary, and two 
sharply contrasting plays, the anti-Nazi melo- 
drama Tomorrow the World, by James Gow and 

Arnaud D’Usseau, and John Van Druten’s 
sophisticated war-time idyll, The Voice of the 
Turtle, which seems likely to hold the stage long 
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after the more violent war-dramas are for- 
gotten. 

The full force of the impact of the war was 
felt on literature, the theatre, and the screen in 
1944. This was the year that brought such war- 
correspondents’ books as Ernie Pyle’s Brave 
Men and Robert Sherrod’s Tarawa, such 
movies as Destination Tokyo and The Purple 
Heart. In this year, also, two admirable, if not 
quite distinguished, war-novels appeared, A 
Bell for Adano, by the war-correspondent John 
Hersey, and Harry Brown’s A Walk in the Sun. 
The first, which dramatized the conflict between 
liberal and illiberal elements among American 
officers on the Italian front, was presented to 
the public later as a play and as a moving 
picture (1945). The second told quietly but 
poignantly the events of a single day in the 
life of a platoon of American soldiers somewhat 
blindly involved ir the fighting in Italy. 

The year 1945 ..:aessed the appearance of 
no war-book more distinguished, perhaps, than 
Gertrude Stein’s Wars I have seen. This year 
was, however, prolifically productive of such 


movies as Pride of the Marines, The Story of G.I. 
Joe (based on Ernie Pyle’s dispatches), and 
They were expendable. Perhaps the most de- 
servedly popular of the war-books of this year 
was the collection of Bill Mauldin’s sardonic 
cartoons, Up Front. 

It is obvious that, although there is at the 
moment a marked decline in interest in books 
about the war, despite the tremendous attention 
attracted by John Hersey’s Hiroshima (1946), 
the effects of the war on American literature 
will certainly not end with the publication of 
war-books. It is clear that America and its 
artists will not for generations recover from 
the consequences of the Second World War. 
There is no longer any question of a possible 
withdrawal of America from the most intimate 
concern with European affairs; the first atomic 
bomb destroyed the last vestige of the illusion 
of isolationism. For better or for worse, Ameri- 
can artists of the future, however deep may be 
their concern with the life of the flesh and of the 
spirit inside America, must always view that 
lite against the dark backdrop of world affairs. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRAGEDY 
By CLIFFORD LEECH 


HE gulf between the learned use and the 

popular use of the same word is nowhere 
better illustrated than in ‘tragedy’. The term 
is used from day to day in referring to incidents 
of a distressful nature, and, in so far as it is 
popularly used as the name of a literary type, 
it is applied to any play or story with an un- 
happy ending. This is unfortunate, for the 
widespread vague use of the term makes it 
more difficult for students to clarify their ideas 
on the significance of King Lear and the 
Agamemnon: if our labels are smudged, we are 
forced to make a continual effort to remind 
ourselves of the contents of each package. Yet 
here we cannot blame the modern journalist 
for the blurring of the word’s meaning, for the 
vague use of ‘tragedy’ goes back to medieval 
times. Moreover, even those who have aimed 
at using the word precisely have not reached 
agreement concerning the nature of the literary 
type to which the word is, by them, applied. 


The most famous definition of tragedy in 
medieval times is given by Chaucer in the 
Prologue to The Monk’s Tale: 


Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 
As olde bokes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitie 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, and endeth wrecchedly. 


He adds that tragedies are commonly written 
in hexameters, but that ‘many oon’ has been 
written in prose as well as in other metres. 
Similarly, in his translation of Boethius he adds 
the gloss: 


Tragedie is to seyn, a ditee of a prosperitie for a 
tyme, that endeth in wrecchednesse. 


It is evident that, in Chaucer’s view, a tragedy 
need not be written in dramatic form. This 
arose out of the break in continuity between 
the drama of antiquity and the drama of the 
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medieval church, and indeed most medieval 
references to tragedy similarly make no men- 
tion of dramatic presentation. But this is not 
the only omission which strikes us in Chaucer’s 
definition: he indicates no cause for the fall 
from high degree. This, however, he had to 
consider when writing the ‘tragedies’ of The 
Monk’s Tale: he could not pen tales of woe 
without implying why the woe came about. 
In the opening lines of The Monk’s Tale he 
averred that it was Fortune who was respon- 
sible for the change in a man’s estate: capri- 
ciously she might turn her back, and man 
should steel himself for these methodless re- 
versals. On the other hand, in some of the 
Monk’s ‘tragedies’ a totally different idea is put 
forward: man: is there frequently robbed of 
his prosperity on account of sin: Adam, for 
example, is turned out of Paradise ‘for mis- 
governaunce’. Chaucer, in fact, hesitates in 
his conception of tragedy in much the same 
way as do most people who tell sad tales: at 
times they believe that misfortunes come be- 
cause they are merited, at times they feel that 
there is such a thing as bad luck: they waver 
between a planned universe of rewards and 
punishments and a chaotic universe in which 
chance operates without motive. 

Yet if Chaucer’s use of the term is the com- 
mon one, we should recognize that literary 
theorists have been justified in trying to use 
the term more precisely. They have felt that 
certain pieces of dramatic literature are of a 
special kind, leaving an impression on our 
minds which is peculiar to themselves, and 
thus demanding a special label. Aristotle in 
Chapter VI of The Poetics produced a defini- 
tion of tragedy which has served as a starting- 
point for every modern critic who has at- 
tempted to describe the effect of plays of this 
kind; and though the definition is obscure in 
the crucial point, that of catharsis, it provides 
clear evidence that Aristotle recognized tragic 
plays as constituting a special genre. It is not 
my intention here to consider the many ex- 
planations of catharsis that have been put for- 
ward from the time of the Italian Renascence 
critics. In all likelihood Aristotle’s notion was 
that tragedy served as a safety-valve, a means 
of freeing the mind from the pity and the fear 


that might otherwise enter public or private 
life, and Mr. F. L. Lucas may be right in his 
belief that Aristotle claimed this cathartic 
effect for tragedy as a defence against the 
charges of Plato.’ But that the emotions of pity 
and fear are concerned in the tragic effect has 
not been disputed by any subsequent theorist. 
Dr. I. A. Richards, indeed, has seen these two 
emotions as opposing forces which tragedy 
brings into a state of equilibrium. For him the 
tragic effect is the achievement of a state of 
repose in the nervous system, a repose without 
inertia because it is the result of a perpetual 
opposition : 

‘Pity, the impulse to approach, and 
Terror, the impulse to retreat, are brought 
in Tragedy to a reconciliation which they 
find nowhere else, and with them who knows 
what other allied groups of equally discor- 
dant impulses. Their union in an ordered 
single response is the catharsis by which 
Tragedy is recognized, whether Aristotle 
meant anything of this kind or not. This is 
the explanation of that sense of release, of 
repose in the midst of stress, of balance and 
composure, given by Tragedy, for there is 
no other way in which such impulses, once 
awakened, can be set at rest without sup- 
pression.’ (Principles of Literary Criticism, 
pp. 245-6.) 


But the difficulty about this is that Dr. 
Richards does not tell us what it is that we feel 
an impulse to approach and a simultaneous 
impulse to retreat from. We feel pity—or 
perhaps sympathy would be the better word— 
with reference to the tragic hero and to other 
characters who are involved in disaster, but 
we are not terrified by him or them. Even 
where the tragic hero, like Orestes or Macbeth, 
causes fear to the other characters, we do not 
share their feelings. Our fear is aroused by the 
picture of the universe that the tragic writer 
presents; we are impelled to retreat from the 
contemplation of evil; we should like to shut 
our eyes if we could. If, therefore, the pity and 
the fear are aroused by different stimuli, it is 
difficult to see how any balancing of them can 





* Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics, p. 33. 
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be other than fortuitous. Moreover, Dr. 
Richards’s view of tragedy is weighted on the 
therapeutic side. He claims that it makes us 
feel that ‘all is right . . . in the nervous system’, 
but he neglects that part of our experience 
which is the recognition that the dramatist has 
put forward a view of the universe at once 
terrible and strengthening. 

Yet the idea that the tragic effect resides in 
an equilibrium of opposing forces does seem to 
correspond with our experience. After wit- 
nessing a successful performance of one of 
Shakespeare’s four great tragedies, or of 
Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, or of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, our state of mind is 
active and yet active to no immediate end: we 
are in a state of unusual stimulation, and yet 
we are more inclined to contemplate the ex- 
perience than to plan our future conduct: we 
have seen a picture of evil, but it has neither 
palsied our faculties nor aroused us to struggle 
against it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Una 
Ellis-Fermor in her recent book The Frontiers of 
Drama has also seen a balance of opposing 
forces in the effect of tragedy. For her the 
balance is between the view that the world is 
controlled by an alien and hostile destiny and 
the view that somehow this apparent evil may 
be explained in terms of good. She points out 
that in the Agamemnon and the Choéphoroe 
Aeschylus presents the evil of things through 
the actions and the words of the actors, and 
through the speeches of the Chorus suggests 
that outside the human world there is a divine 
organization of things. In Shakespeare, she 
suggests, the fact that such characters as Cor- 
delia and Kent can exist must lead to what 
she calls a ‘positive’ interpretation—that is, an 
idea that the universe is under benevolent 
direction. Dr. Ellis-Fermor adds that the very 
principle of order apparent in the formal 
articulation of tragic plays acts as a counter- 
poise to the evil chaos that seems to prevail. 
Her view, in brief, is that the tragic equilibrium 
consists in the simultaneous holding in the 
mind of the two conflicting ideas: that the 
universe is divinely directed and that it is devil- 
ridden. She implies, however, that this equi- 
librium is impermanent, that the tragic writer 


may find his way beyond it to an acceptance of 

e idea of divine control. 

The difficulty in Dr. Ellis-Fermor’s position 
is that the indications of a divinely controlled 
universe are in many tragedies scarcely suffi- 
cient to counterpoise the presentation of evil. 
It is not enough that in Othello we have 
characters who mean no harm: Othello and 
Desdemona have good intentions enough, but 
their disaster,comes upon them through his 
credulity and her lack of directness: it is diffi- 
cult to see that their good qualities point to 
a divinely controlled universe. And the control 
of art need suggest nothing more than that 
man has a certain faculty for ordering part of 
his experience: it does not transform the nature 
of that experience, and it does not necessarily 
suggest that either he or a creator can control 
the totality of experience. 

Not only are great evil and suffering pre- 
sented in tragic plays but there is no compre- 
hensible scheme of rewards and punishments 
suggested. Oedipus sins, as Aristotle puts it, 
through an error of judgement, yet he is led to 
a state of mind where even the thought of 
death is no escape from the horror; Othello is 
induced to murder his innocent wife and then 
to realize his mistake: only suicide offers itself 
as a way out; Desdemona and Ophelia are 
guilty of nothing more than weakness, yet 
they are destroyed; Lear is hot-tempered and 
foolish, yet no one will claim that he deserved 
to endure madness and the storm on the heath; 
Cordelia refuses to play her father’s game, and 
is hanged for it; Gloucester begets Edmund, 
and his eyes are plucked out; Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi loves and marries her steward 
Antonio, and on that account is slowly tor- 
tured to death. Moreover, the plays frequently 
include a number of minor characters whose 
sudden and cruel deaths do not arise out of any 
fault of their own: Lady Macduff and her son, 
Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the 
brave servant in King Lear who tries to save 
Gloucester from blindness, the virtuous Mar- 
cello in Webster’s The White Devil—all these 
can hardly be said to get their deserts. It is 
true that in some tragedies the final disaster 
springs from an evil act on the part of the hero 
—Macbeth and the plays of Marlowe come 
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quickly to the mind—but even there we feel 
no satisfaction in the hero’s punishment. 
Rather, we have a feeling that his initial con- 
duct was hardly within his own control: Mac- 
beth was singularly unfortunate in the joint 
temptation from the witches and his wife, and 
the witches’ prophecy suggests from the begin- 
ning that his crime was predetermined; Mar- 
lowe’s heroes are felt to act as they do because 
the world is what it is, a world which presents 
a perpetual challenge to the man of high 
courage. Thus we feel no desire to rejoice 
when the perpetrator of evil is brought to his 
doom, and at the same time we are aware that 
many characters in these plays are subjected 
to an evil for which they are in no way respon- 
sible. 

Nor is there in great tragedy the suggestion 
that these things will be put right in another 
world. It is true that in Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy we are assured in an epilogue that the 
hero and his supporters will find their way to 
the Elysian Fields while their adversaries will 
know infernal tortures, but in Othello and Lear 
and Macbeth there is no such emphasis on a 
compensatory future life. In Hamlet there are 
one or two speeches which imply heavenly 
bliss: Horatio’s 

Good night, sweet prince, 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


and Laertes’ 
I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister be, 

When thou liest howling. 
are, however, pieces of embroidery on the 
situation of the moment rather than functional 
utterances in the play. Indeed, Hamlet is essen- 
tially a play of doubt concerning what happens 
after death, and I think we shall agree that in 
no Shakespearian tragedy are we made to 
think of the characters as emerging from their 
suffering into the beatific vision: the stresses 
they encounter are not preparations for a 
future life but are inescapable conditions of the 
only world in which they certainly have an 
existence. What may or may not happen after 
death is something that the tragic dramatist 
normally leaves out of consideration: on the 
rare occasions when he does consider it, as 


Marlowe does in Faustus, it is to see it as part 
of the evil which his tragic hero must endure. 

Because of the apparent absence of a kindly 
or just disposition of things in the world and 
because of his disregard of a future life, the 
tragic dramatist inevitably sees the gods as 
remote, if not as beings actively hostile to man. 
Perhaps the remoteness of the gods is given 
most succinct expression in Webster’s The 
Duchess of Malfi, where the Duchess is subjected 
to intense mental torture before she is finally 
killed. Hearing false news of the death of her 
husband and children, she cries out that she 
could curse the stars: Bosola, her enemies’ 
instrument, lets her tongue run on in grief for 
a few moments and then bids her look heaven- 
ward: 

Look you, the stars shine still. 


All seventeenth-century English tragedy is, in- 
deed, marked by a feeling that, if there are 
gods who control the universe, they are far 
away from men, and indifferent to the in- 
dividual’s fate. Sometimes this sense of remote- 
ness becomes sharpened into a belief that the 
gods are malicious, enjoying the impotence 
and the suffering in the world beneath them. 
Gloucester’s cry in his despair: 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 

They kill us for their sport 


is almost paralleled by this piece of bitterness 
from The Duchess of Malfi: 


We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck 
and bandied 
Which way please them. 


But these are dramatic utterances, mere ex- 
clamations of the characters’ despair, and are 
no more to be taken as expressing the totality 
of the playwright’s attitude than are the words 
of Horatio and Laertes, already quoted, en- 
visaging post-lethal joys. In the tragedies of 
the Greeks the gods intervene more directly 
than in Elizabethan tragedy, but there too 
there was no assurance of an even-handed jus- 
tice in the fates of men, and no suggestion that 
man could find his compensation in an after- 
life: when, as in the Eumenides, the dramatist 
tries to humanize the justice of the gods, the 
play becomes more of a civic pageant than a 
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tragedy: the acquittal of Orestes through the 
casting-vote of Pallas answers no questions but 
diverts the spectators’ emotions into a new, and 
non-tragic, direction. But when a play is con- 
sistently tragic, the Greek writer does not see 
a man’s problems as solved by a mere appeal 
to the gods. 

Nevertheless, it is noticeable that tragedy 
does not necessarily or even normally present 
an indictment of the divine powers. Dr. Ellis- 
Fermor is certainly right in claiming for the 
choric utterances in the Agamemnon an expres- 
sion of faith in the divine guidance of man 
through suffering to wisdom. So, too, it is 
remarkable that in King Lear there are repeated 
references to divine justice. When Albany hears 
that Cornwall was killed immediately after he 
had plucked out Gloucester’s eyes, his com- 
ment is: 

This shows you are above, 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 

So speedily can venge! 


And the deaths of Goneril and Regan bring 
from him these words: 


This judgment of the heavens, that makes 
us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. 


Most striking of all is Edgar’s comment to his 
dying brother Edmund: he sees the misery of 
their father as springing from the dissolute 
begetting of Edmund, and pronounces that 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 

Cost him his eyes. 
This terrible sentence seems as outrageous to 
our moral sense as the hanging of Cordelia or 
the torture of Webster’s Duchess. What kind 
of justice, we wonder, is this, which will seize 
on so small a fault and inflict so terrible a 
punishment? The ‘justice’ of the gods, as seen 
in tragedy, is as terrible as their indifference: 
in fact, we shall not see tragedy aright unless 
we recognize that the divine justice mirrored 
in it is an indifferent justice, a justice which 
cares no whit for the individual and is not con- 
eerned with a nice balance of deserts and 
rewards. 


This justice operates like an avalanche or an 
echo in an enclosed space. If an evil act is 
committed, no matter how trifling, it will bring 
consequences which are far more evil than the 
original act. Lear, vain and delighting in 
power and its display, indecently demands a 
public profession of love from his daughters: 
that leads to the events of the heath, the hang- 
ing of Cordelia, the loss of Gloucester’s eyes, 
civil war, and Lear’s own death. Thyestes 
seduces his brother’s wife, and the long train 
of disasters begins for the house of Atreus. 
Sometimes, however, it is a neutral act which 
provides the starting-point: the marriage of 
Webster’s Duchess to her steward Antonio 
shows only a mild disregard for ‘degree’, but 
it releases the evil forces which have been stored 
up in the minds of her brothers. The justice 
of the gods consists simply in the natural law 
that every act must have its consequence and 
that the consequence will be determined by the 
act and its context. If the act is in any way 
evil or if the situation is one with evil poten- 
tialities, then a train of evil will be the result. 
The tragic writer believes in causation, in the 
doctrine that means determine ends, and in the 
powerlessness of the human will to interrupt a 
chain of disasters. 

In such a world-picture as the tragic writer 
presents to us it may appear difficult to see 
how an equilibrium of forces can exist. The 
impact on our minds of such inhuman justice 
would at first sight appear only terrible and 
paralysing. Yet it remains true that our experi- 
ence of tragic drama is not like that. When we 
think of Shakespeare’s tragedies, of Webster’s, 
of Marlowe’s, or of modern tragedies like Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning becomes Electra or 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, what 
we recall is made up of an indifferent universe 
and certain characters who seem to demand our 
admiration. Whether the characters are com- 
paratively blameless, like Hamlet or Webster’s 
Duchess, or deeply guilty, like Macbeth, we 
feel that they have a quality of mind that some- 
how atones for the nature of the world in which 
they and we live. They have, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the power to endure and the 
power to comprehend: ultimately they are 
destroyed, but in all their sufferings they show 
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an increasing readiness to endure, an ever- 
greater awareness: As the shadows gather 
around them, they stand up the more reso- 
lutely, they see the human situation with 
clearer eyes. Webster’s Duchess is at the begin- 
ning of the play merely an attractive and 
enterprising woman, but it is when she cries, 
in the midst of torment, ‘I am Duchess of Malfi 
still? that we recognize her full stature. Lear 
develops even more remarkably from a vain, 
hot-tempered tyrant to a man who sees the 
omnipresence of social wrong and the bodily 
distress of the poor. So, too, our attitude to 
Electra and Orestes and Oedipus is inevitably 
one of growing admiration. Because, moreover, 
the dramatist has made it clear that his tragic 
hero is human, a man with weaknesses like our 
own, we feel not merely admiration but pride: 
we are proud of our human nature because in 
such characters it comes to fine flower. In a 
planned but terrible universe we see man justi- 
fying his existence. 

Thus the equilibrium of tragedy consists in 
a balancing of Terror with Pride. On the one 
hand we are impelled to withdraw from the 
spectacle, to try to forget the revelation of evil 
methodized; on the other we are roused to 
withstand destiny, to strive to meet it with the 
fortitude and the clear eyes of the tragic figure. 
This feeling of Pride comes into full existence 
when the hero knows his fate and contemplates 
it: it is essentially different from the hubris 
which he may display, but which we cannot 
share in, before his eyes are opened. 

Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, in his book Shake- 
speare’s Last Plays, has put forward an idea of 
tragedy that must be considered. This has, 
indeed, often been suggested by writers who 
have tried to dilute the element of Terror in 
tragic plays, asserting that in tragedy, as in real 
life, we see how man can learn and be redeemed 
through suffering. Dr. Tillyard’s presentation 
of this idea is linked up with his view of the 
Oresteia and of Shakespeare’s final romances. 
He sees in tragedy a picture of life disturbed 
by the intrusion of a disruptive evil force, the 
apparent triumph of that force, and then the 
reassertion of a normality which has been 


strengthened through trial. Certainly our 
pride in Lear grows as the play proceeds, he 
emerges as a great figure through the very 
darkness of the situation, but this is not to say 
that normality resumes her reign, all the better 
for the testing-time. Lear dies, defeated: that 
is the essential reason for our Terror; our Pride 
comes from his acceptance and full knowledge 
of the situation. The potentialities of evil and 
suffering are as strong as ever, the gods as ruth- 
less, man’s will as powerless. At the end of a 
Shakespearian tragedy, as at the end of Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus or of Oedipus at Colonus, we have 
a quiet close: words of peace are spoken, and 
we are conscious that the evil situation no 
longer exists: the forces of evil have worked 
themselves out: Hamlet and all his kin are 
dead. There is nothing reassuring in the new 
situation, no promise that a new chain of evil 
will not quickly ensue, no lesson that men or the 
gods have learned. No message of hope for the 
future has been brought. The tragic situation, 
it is implied, is recurrent in human life: that 
is why we feel Terror; because we have seen 
men ‘like ourselves yet stronger than we could 
expect to be, we feel also Pride. 

Thus the tragic picture is incompatible with 
the Christian faith. It is equally incompatible 
with any form of religious belief that assumes 
the existence of a personal and kindly God. We 
should not look for tragedy in the drama of 
seventeenth-century Spain, for always there 
the spirit of religion burned brightly: Calderén 
and Lope de Vega might show evil in their 
plays, but it was an evil which attended on 
divine forgiveness; they might show suffering, 
but with them indeed it was the suffering of 
purgatorial fire. Nor should we look for tragedy 
in the classical drama of India: the gods there 
are seen as close to man, as his friends and 
teachers, ready to test human beings but ulti- 
mately to reward virtue wherever it should 
show itself. We can, however, find tragedy in 
those European countries which were brought 
most fully under Renascence influences, with 
a weakening of medieval faith and some return 
to stoicism. 
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MAETERLINCK AND STATIC DRAMA 
By J. E. MALCOLM 


AETERLINCK’S theory of tragedy is 

outlined in two of his essays and in the 
introduction to his plays, in which, moreover, 
the theory can be seen in practice. The essence 
of tragedy as he sees it has been glimpsed in the 
great dramas of earlier ages, but it is not until 
modern drama that this essence has been 
allowed to show itself free of so much that, to 
Maeterlinck, appears to be purely adventi- 
tious. 

In his essay on modern drama in Le Double 
Jardin Maeterlinck deals with the emergence 
of the new drama, the most striking charac- 
teristic of which is the paralysis of external 
action. Death is no longer the inevitable end 
of every tragedy, for it is no longer considered 
a solution. There is a desire to penetrate 
deeper into the human consciousness; greater 
value is laid on moral problems by such writers 
as Dumas; and there is a quest for a new 
beauty. 

This stress on the need for something new is 
one of the most curious features of Maeter- 
linck’s dramatic theory. The old stories, he 
holds, no longer touch the reality of our times, 
and the passions of the modern poet must, in 
despite of himself, be entirely and exclusively 
modern. What, then, is the drama that does 
represent the reality of our day? ‘Its scene is a 
modern house between men and women of 
to-day. .. . It is in a small room, round a table, 
close to the fire, that the joys and sorrows of 
mankind are decided. We suffer and make 
others suffer, we love, we die, there in our 
corner; and it were the strangest chance should 
a door or a window, for an instant, fly open, 
beneath the pressure of extraordinary despair 
or rejoicing.’ 

This is, indeed, far removed from the tragic 
vision of an Oedipus, a Phédre, or a Lear, and 
Maeterlinck shows himself to be clearly aware 
of the inherent difficulties of this type of drama, 
for he writes: “There are no words so profound, 
so noble and admirable, but they will soon 
weary us if they lead to no action, bring about 
no decisive conflict, or hasten no definite solu- 
tion.’ 


In his essay, Le Tragique Quotidien, Maeter- 
linck illustrates the essential quality of the new 
tragedy by reference to music and art, to the 
painter who, instead of pictures of conquest 
or murder, will paint ‘une maison perdue dans 
la campagne; une porte ouverte au bout d’un 
corridor, un visage ou des mains au repos; et 
ces simples images pourront ajouter quelque 
chose 4 notre conscience de la vie’. 

Similarly, in the realm of drama, it is not 
murder and treason, jealousy or revenge that 
should be the subject of modern tragedy, since 
‘les larmes des hommes sont devenues silen- 
cieuses, invisibles et presque spirituelles’. Of 
the purpose of going to the theatre, Maeter- 
linck writes: ‘J’étais venu dans |’espoir d’entre- 
voir un moment la beauté, la grandeur et la 
gravité de mon humble existence quotidienne. 
Jespérais qu’on m’aurait montré je ne sais 
quelle présence, quelle puissance ou quel dieu 
qui vit avec moi dans ma chambre.’ In short, 
the object of modern drama should be to reveal 
the grandeur and beauty of everyday life, to 
show, by its presentation of ordinary life, the 
mysterious sources and powers of that life more 
clearly than they normally appear, and Maeter- 
linck embodies this idea in the following pas- 
sage: ‘I] m’est arrivé de croire qu’un vieillard 
assis dans son fauteuil, attendant simplement 
sous la lampe . . . il m’est arrivé de croire que 
ce vieillard immobile vivait en réalité d’une 
vie plus profonde, plus humaine et plus géné- 
rale que l’amant qui étrangle sa maitresse, 
le capitaine qui remporte une victoire ou 
l’époux qui venge son honneur.’ 

So much for the proper subject-matter of 
static drama. Maeterlinck also treats of the 
language or voice of this tragedy, when he 
writes of the double dialogue, the exterior dia- 
logue, the words that accompany and explain 
the action, and that other dialogue, ‘plus 
solennel et ininterrompu de l’étre et de sa 
destinée’. It is in this second kind of dialogue 
that, according to Maeterlinck, the voice of 
tragedy speaks, and, while admitting that this 
voice has been heard in all the great tragedies 
he claims that it speaks for the first time with 
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all its power in Ibsen’s plays. He comments on 
Ibsen’s attempt to combine in one expression 
both kinds of dialogue, and he concludes his 
essay with the passage: ‘Il régne dans ce drame 
somnambulique je ne sais quelles puissances 
nouvelles. Tout ce qui s’y dit cache et découvre 
4 la fois les sources d’une vie inconnue. Et, si 
nous sommes étonnés par moments, il ne faut 
pas perdre de vue que notre 4me est souvent 
a nos pauvres yeux une puissance trés folle, et 
qu’il y a en homme bien des régions plus 
fécondes, plus profondes et plus intéressantes 
que celles de la raison ou de l’intelligence.’ 

Maeterlinck’s ideal for modern tragedy as 
presented in his critical works is interesting, 
but it is one that seems difficult to achieve, for, 
essentially, it is lyric and pictorial in nature, 
and it is not at first easy to relate to the medium 
of drama nor to see in what way interest can 
be sustained with the intangible and elusive 
subject that is to be the heart of this drama. 

The answer, too, can be found in Maeter- 
linck. In a group of plays written in 1891 and 
1894, Les Aveugles, L’Intruse, and Intérieur, we 
have perfect examples of static tragedy. 

In Les Aveugles the setting is a bleak northern 
forest at night. The curtain rises on a group 
of blind men and women huddled together on 
the rocks and boulders. In their midst is seated 
a dead priest. The people talk with one 
another. They are frightened and discontented. 
The priest has made them leave the Home to 
come and feel the sunlight and because he 
wants them to know a little of the island on 
which they live. Now they are frightened, for 
he left to fetch some water for the blind mad- 
woman, and he has not come back yet. The 
sea roars, the wind blows thick clouds of leaves 
from the trees, and the night-birds swoop 
through the air above them. Eventually the 
dog from the Home comes on them and leads 
them to the body of the dead priest in their 
midst. Realizing that he must have been suf- 
fering they regret their behaviour and their 
peevish complaints, and now that he is dead 
they are more than ever frightened. Footsteps 
are heard approaching; none can see who 
comes, only the child of the madwoman, and it 
cannot speak. The curtain descends on the 
tableau of the blind, gathered together, facing 


in the direction of the approaching footsteps 
and holding on high the weeping child. The 
oldest of the men speaks the traditional cry of 
the blind beggar: ‘Ayez pitié de nous.’ 

This is, indeed, the country of symbolism, 
where violence and even action are submerged. 
In this play, in the desultory talking of a 
group of blind men and women lost in a forest, 
with the nearest approach to action in the 
arrival of a dog and the sound of footsteps 
drawing near, Maeterlinck produces, more 
powerfully than in his earlier plays, the sensa- 
tion of overpowering dread wrapping itself 
round a group of feeble human beings. Partly, 
of course, this is achieved through symbolism. 
The island, the dead priest, and the blind 
people lost in the forest—the symbolism in all 
this is by no means abstruse, but so exquisitely 
is it handled that it never seems obvious and 
no touch of crudity ever jars on the atmosphere. 

In the other play written in 1891, L’Jntruse, 
the setting comes even nearer to everyday life, 
and the curtain rises on a room where a family 
sit waiting for the arrival of a sister who is 
expected. In an adjoining room lies the wife 
who has been ill but is now expected to recover; 
in another her newborn child lies sleeping. 
In the room where the family sit the grand- 
father is worried and restless. He is blind, and 
he imagines that something is happening in 
the room, that something is wrong. The other 
members of the family try to reassure him. 
Somebody seems to have entered the garden 
for the nightingales cease their singing and the 
swans are frightened. There is a silence of 
death in the garden. A breeze scatters the 
petals of the roses, and the sound of a scythe is 
heard in the garden where the gardener is 
scything in the shadow of the house. Some- 
body enters the house. The father, thinking it 
is his sister, goes to see. No one has come in, 
and the servant is closing the front door which 
was standing open. As the father stands talking 
to the servant someone pushes against the door 
to the living-room. The grandfather asks who 
has entered the room; somebody is sitting next 
to him, talking in a low voice. As his nervous- 
ness about the sick woman increases the family 
ask him if he wants to go and see her, but he 
refuses. The lamp flickers and goes out. They 
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sit in the dark, talking. The leaves are heard 
falling on the terrace. It grows cold, and they 
close the window. The young granddaughters 
and the grandfather feel frightened. ‘Who rose 
from the table?’ The child begins to cry in the 
adjoining room, and the Sister of Charity comes 
out from the wife’s room to tell them she has 
died. All the family go into the other room 
except the grandfather, who is left groping in 
the shadows, crying, ‘Ou allez-vous? Ou allez- 
vous? Elles m’ont laissé tout seul.’ 

Here we have drawn very near to the old 
man sitting in the lamplight, ‘qui vivait d’une 
vie plus profonde, plus humaine et plus géné- 
rale....’ The action in this instance consists 
of the death in an adjoining room of a woman 
who has been lying ill. No more than that, but 
with what tension and what beauty Maeter- 
linck conveys his theme. 

We are inside the room now, sitting in the 
lamplight, and though the room is in an old 
castle and there are swans on the lake, the life 
of the play is normal life and the characters 
are an ordinary family, sitting in their room, 
talking. Some of the beauty, certainly, comes 
from the external, decorative symbolism, the 
sound of the scythe in the garden near the 
house (a curious echo of Marvell’s Death the 
Mower), the nightingales’ interrupted song, 
the frightened swans, and the rose petals scat- 
tered by the breeze. As well as this, however, 
there is an equally effective symbolism that 
springs from the action and dialogue and is 
integral with it. When, for instance, the uncle 
grows restless and begins to pace the room, the 
grandfather is scared and asks who it is that is 
walking around them. He knows, and the 
audience knows, that it is not just one of the 
family that is striding about impatiently. 
Again, after the nightingales have stopped 
singing and the swans have been frightened to 
the other side of the pool, the garden is so 
silent ‘on entendrait marcher un ange’. And 
therein lies the dramatic action of the play, in 
the relentless approach of the angel of death, 
death that walks through the garden silencing 
the birds and shedding the petals of the rose, 
death that scythes in the shadows near the 
house, pushes against the door that is held ajar, 
forcing its way into the heart of the family, and 
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sits in their midst, murmuring to those who 
can hear, 

In the last play that remains to be con- 
sidered Maeterlinck again uses this theme of 
the approach of death, and in Intérieur the 
treatment has reached the extreme point of 
simplicity and subtlety. There is no adventi- 
tious detail here; everything has been refined 
to a quintessence, and static drama is shown 
at its ultimate stage of development. In the 
medium of the theatre it is difficult to see how 
any dramatist could go beyond this perfection. 

The subject is not so much the spectacle of 
death claiming its victim as the effect of this 
on a group of people. A young girl has been 
drowned and her body is being brought home 
by the villagers. An old man comes to tell her 
family what has happened, and, overcome 
with the difficulty of his task, he stands in the 
garden talking with his granddaughter and a 
Stranger till his other granddaughter comes to 
warn him that the procession is drawing near 
and he must prepare the family. Throughout 
the play the family of the dead girl are seen 
through the lighted window of their house: 
‘On apergoit assez distinctement une famille 
qui fait la veillée sous la lampe. . . . Il semble 
que lorsque l’un d’eux se léve, marche ou fait 
un geste, ses mouvements soient graves, lents, 
rares et comme spiritualisés par la distance, la 
lumiére et la voile indécise des fenétres.’ 

The symbolism of the play derives from the 
setting and the tragedy lies in the breaking of 
the illusion that life is a safe, sheltered room 
where nothing can happen if the windows are 
closed: ‘Je ne savais pas qu’il y eit quelque 
chose de si triste dans la vie, et qu’elle fit peur 
a ceux qui la regardent. . . . Ils ont trop de 
confiance en ce monde. . . ils croient que rien 
n’arrivera parce qu’ils ont fermé la porte et ils 
ne savent pas qu’il arrive toujours quelque 
chose dans les A4mes et que le monde ne finit 
pas aux portes des maisons. . . . Ils sont si sirs 
de leur petite vie... .’ 

So speaks the old man, and he, as he waits in 
the garden, and we, the audience, watching 
the calm repose of the family through the 
window, are filled with anguish and terror. 
Terror of the power of misfortune and death, 
of their unswerving approach and anguish 
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both for the dead girl—‘on ne voit pas dans 
l’4me comme on voit dans cette chambre .. . 
et cependant, l’étrange petite 4me quelle 
devait avoir; la pauvre et naive et inépuisable 
Ame qu’elle a eu’—and for her family, whose 
repose is to be so suddenly shattered. Through- 
out the play, the pity and fear are closely inter- 
woven in such sentences as the Old Man’s 
‘Jai peur du silence qui suit les derniéres 
paroles qui annoncent un malheur. . . . C’est 
alors que le coeur se déchire’, or his words to 
Marthe, his granddaughter, ‘Ne te retourne 
pas, si tu n’entends rien. On ne sait pas 
d’avance la marche de la douleur. . .. Quelques 
petits sanglots aux racines profondes et c’est 
tout, d’habitude.’ So quiet and so casual is the 
approach of sorrow that when the country-folk 


draw near, carrying the dead girl, ‘ils semblent 
si petits qu’on les distingue a peine entre les 
herbes. On dirait des enfants qui jouent au 
clair de lune.’ 

There, in Jntérieur, Maeterlinck gives a 
supreme example of what can be achieved by 
the static drama that he advocated in his 
critical essays as a truer tragic form for modern 
times, and whether or not we agree with his 
condemnation of the earlier forms of tragedy 
or with this deliberate exclusion of character 
and character-development, we must admit 
that a new doorway has been opened and we 
have looked further along a passage-way that 
had been discovered in earlier drama but by 
no means explored. 


THE DANCE 


ONTRARIES in a dream 

Familiar and yet far, 
Beat their clock-time dance 
Animal, tree, and star: 
Secular dance in a rhythm beat 
Unchanging and unknowing, 
To a meaningless tune, the gale of Time 
Emptily blowing. 


Swift in cycle of bloom 

Tree and animal pass, 

Leave no shadow or stain 

Or tear on the seasons’ glass: 

Not so as the human heart that goes, 
And grieves at its last going, 

That obeys no time but its own, its pulse 
Hastening, slowing. 


Star and countless star, 

From generation pure, 

Lovely in stagnant light 

Nonpareil endure, 

Nor ever the even eyelids lose 

Their peace for man’s disaster, 

When his pulse beats fierce and his thoughts 
revolve 

Deadlier, vaster. 

Past imagining dim, 

And past believing strange, 

Animal, tree, and star 

Time unhistoried range: 

Wanderers having no will to check 

The dance, or speed it faster, 

Cold, impersonal, blind, with a blind 

Fate for their master. 


Mars with his angry eye, 


Jupiter, swan or bull, 


And rising from ocean bath 


Venus beautiful— 


These on a timeless earth and heaven 
Their radiant tissue weaving 

Leap from imagination’s prime, 

Lusting, warring, grieving, 

And more than the alien clock-time dance 


Win our believing. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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HAVE hung upon the wings of sunlight 
borne 
By a great wind across the main deep. 
With the masthead I have swung, 
Watching unfathomable breakers seek my 
throat, 
Then like a comet have sought the roots of 
the sea: 
But always from beyond the brim of the 
winds, 
Beyond the farthest canyons of the seas, 
Always in my ear the voice of my friend 
Breathing his way to heaven, 
Babbling to Jesus of Tyneside. 


I have seen mountains roofed with fires and 
storms 

And builded upon the ocean 

To which all my friends, the fallen, 

Have gone with murmuring feet. 

Alone, I have come from the burial seas 

Into warm closures of purling waters 

Dabbling with sunlight beneath the hamlet; 

And the feet of my friends have pursued me 
into sleep. 


REMEMBRANCE 


Then have I tracked the river up to the stream, 

Unto the beck, and climbed the fall 

And on, even beyond the merest measure, 

Beyond the burble beneath the turf, 

Beyond the brim of the winds, 

Even unto the one gem of mist 

Creviced within a stone: 

And in the jewel I have seen the glance of my 
friend. 


I have steeplejacked long crags. 

To cast off my friends I have outclimbed the 
raven, 

I have left the raven like a little gnat beneath. 

But never have I been alone, 

For the tread of my good friends all 

Echoed among these mountains. 


And now the rain rolled in from the sea 

Like a tide of the skies. 

So down from the mountain, and into it: 

And it is as if I were running into remembrance, 

For my friends were murmuring across the 
pastures, 

And the air was the colour of eyes 

So dull they caught no image, held no vision. 


Then across the fields I have gone to my house 

And opened the heavy door, grief’s arm on 
mine. 

Then from the shadowed room my wife looked 
up, 

And in the candled darkness of her eyes 

Again I saw all my. friends. 

But my friends still living. 















STANLEY GARDNER 


T. STURGE MOORE 


O-DAY, while sorting notes and cata- 
logues, 
And volumes in which warm inscriptions glow 
With his kind phrases of six years ago 
(Inked in that interim before the Dogs 
Of War were unleash’d into fiery fogs), 
I see once more his mild eyes and I know 
Benevolence has now no son to show 
The route to mountains over smiling bogs. 


Without sage counsel how may youth advance, 
Without taught-kindliness how understand? 
The function of the heart is to forgive. 

De Guerin and Flaubert, artists of France, 
Early gave him, symbolically, their hand. 

I claim world-envy, he taught me to live. 


JOHN GAWSWORTH 
September 1946. 
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TOILERS 


EE, with what reverent and unhastening toil, 
Mutely absorbed, he bends, and in each 
slow, 
Quiet act of love, coaxes the fecund soil 
That in its womb his cherished seed may grow. 
Then other tasks call for his spade, and he 
Forgets the hidden life, till that far day 
He stoops, with quickening eye and heart, to 
see 
News of his triumph stripe the unburdening 
clay, 
Each herald leaf the April affirmation - 
Of faith’s reward : his hope’s green incarnation. 


So we, whose chosen discipline ‘s song, 
Plod in the dark, tilling unfr: ul earth, 
Weary when birds sit tunele and the long 
Day’s parching labour yield «> nothing worth; 
All unsuspecting .2' som :)!.dom sound, 
Or half-remembered gieau. iatched from the 
deep 
Caverns of dream fell upon fertile ground, 
And swells in secret through our tossing sleep. 
Sudden, one morning, bursts the revela- 
tion, 
Flowering in such a radiant consumma- 
tion 


Of solitary days—a bloom so rare 

Among our docks and nettles in the shade, 
We can but stand, incredulous, and stare, 
Humble before this miracle we’ve made. 
Ours—yet not ours alone: for we who taste 
The joy of giving form’s identity 

To that fierce, nameless surge, which from the 


waste 


Of teeming chaos, clamours to be free, 
Know—as we wait a springtime germination— 
Ourselves but patient midwives of creation. 


MARGARET WILLY 


EVEN SO 


AM a fool and slave, I know, 

A dupe of the senses. Even so, 
I wonder why this winter day 
Made me so spiritually gay 
With something more than visual light, 
Shed auras round each aconite, 
Nimbus’d the coltsfoot, turned the sulk 
And stolid elephantine hulk 
Of the hayrick by the muddy byre 
First to the downiest gold of peach, 
Then to the purest oaten bleach, 


And such an airy-textured thing 

As would have plumed an angel’s wing. 
O such an all-consuming, sheer 
Brightness burned through it tier by tier 
As gold through feathered frost, as fire 
Through ribs of ice: a window aflare, 

It framed a face too bright to bear! 


I am a fool and slave, I know, 
A dupe of the senses. Even so... . 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


HE morning mist lying on all I see 
Veils formless hedge, dim field, and hid- 
den pond, 
But clear drops diamond and pearl each tree 
And lines of thorn-twig and of hazel-wand. 


The first thought for a poem floats as free, 
As vague, as mist, and only in the bond 
Of hard precipitating art can be 
Round as a pearl, clear as a diamond. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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VERSE WRITING 
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pris Some advice—practical and cautionary—to beginners 


sn By CICELY BOAS 


TfU @ais aw 
HERE ias: popular-elief that ‘poets are 
born, notrmade’J-If a young person shows 
special aptitude for music or drawing he is sent 
to a College of Music or Art School: no one 


- would dream of suggesting that he should try 


to earn money by singing in public or by selling 
his drawings without having had a single lesson 
in woice-production or draughtsmanship. Yet 
‘poets’ try their immature verses on editors, 
and are surprised and disappointed when they 
receive 1 siection-slips in return. 

This is not the fault of the ‘poets’. They have 
no opportunity as a rule to learn anything 
about their trade except what they can pick up 
for themselves from books. Even when this fact 
is admitted they are no nearer the goal of their 
ambitions, for, however anxious they are to 
learn, who is to teach them? or where are they 
to go for lessons? There is no Royal Academy 
of Poetry, nor are there qualified teachers of 
versification. The result is that quantities of 
very poor verses get into print, and one would 
like to think that numbers of Miltons remain 
mute and inglorious—but there is no proof of 
this. 

Perhaps the best use of an Academy of 
Poetry would be not so much to make people 
write poetry as to stop them. It is quite pos- 
sible that the institution of the great Colleges 
of Music did much to save the public from the 
climpering of tone-deaf amateurs. 

Eager people, not always young, frequently 
ask anybody in the ‘literary world’ whom they 
may happen to come across to give an opinion 
on some verses they have written. This is 
usually done with an appearance of diffidence, 
but in nine cases out of ten what the ‘poet’ 
wants is not criticism but appreciation—and 
publication; any suggestion that a verse might 
be omitted or a line improved will be coldly 
received. 

Detailed criticism is only of value when the 
would-be poet has mastered the rudiments 
of his art, and if the poems submitted show 
that this is not the case, it is waste of time 


for anyone to comment on them unless 
the writer is prepared, in the absence of an 
Academy, to teach himself from the begin- 
ning. 

In brief outline, the three considerations 
which should occupy the mind of anyone set- 
ting out to write a poem are Subject-matter, 
Style, and Technique. 

It ought to be unnecessary to suggest that a 
poem should be About Something, yet hun- 
dreds of the ‘poems’ turned out by beginners 
are not, strictly speaking, about anything at all ; 
they are the result of a mood in which the 
author feels that he ‘wants to write poetry’, a 
mood which may be brought on by a love- 
affair or a sunset, and which usually has the 
effect of making him write about Life, Death, 
and Eternity. There are certain things which 
should be taboo in beginners’ verses: however 
much he may be influenced by bird-song the 
embryo-poet should avoid all mention of larks, 
nightingales, and cuckoos, and be very sparing 
with thrushes and blackbirds. A reference to 
the water-wagtail, the tree pippit, the gold- 
crested wren, or the sedge warbler would ring 
truer, because they are not a continual theme 
of ‘great’ poets, and therefore it may be pre- 
sumed that the beginner has noticed them for 
himself. The same applies to flowers: roses, 
lilies, and violets should be cut out entirely; 
even the primrose must go, since we know of 
the hack-poet that 


‘The primrose by the river’s brim 

Was one-and-six a line to him, 

And though he grumbled, begged and swore, 
Believe me, it was nothing more.’ 


But a discreet reference to the eschscholtzia, 
the gloxinia, or the devil’s-bit scabious would 
suggest authenticity. 

These, however, are the subjects to avoid. 
When it comes to choosing a subject, let the 
field be as limited as possible. If Love is to be 
the theme, as seems almost inevitable, choose 
an aspect of Love, not the whole eternal circle 
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of it; narrow down this aspect to one thought 
or one glimpse of the beloved object: 


Have I found her? O rich finding! 
Goddess-like for to behold, 
Her fair tresses seemly binding 
In a chain of pearl and gold. 
Chain me, chain me, O most fair, 
Chain me to thee with that hair. 


That is all. Yet, what a picture! The words 
have been set to music as a madrigal, so that 
every phrase is repeated over and over again: 


In a chain of pearl and gold, 
In a chain of pearl, 

In a chain of pearl and gold, 
Of pearl and gold... . 


yet they bear repeating because there is - 


nothing vague about them, every phrase con- 
veys a picture. 

It is not a bad plan to concentrate on some 
material object which came in view at the 
moment when the poetic mood overwhelmed 
the poet: thus a mood of despair could be con- 
centrated on a raven, or a mood of content- 
ment on a teacup. If the poet is in doubt as to 
whether his poem is about anything, he can 
write it out in prose, and if he finds he has said 
nothing at all, he should tear it up and start 


Then comes the question of Style. This must 
be settled before the poem is begun on paper, 
and the first thing to decide is the length. 
Almost all beginners let their poems get too 
long, which is due to two causes: Firstly, the 
beginner has difficulty in getting his thought 
into metre and rhyme, and is apt to spin out 
the sense with unnecessary words and phrases 
in order to fill out the lines, and also to drag in 
rhyming words. Secondly, if the mood is a 
vague one, there is no particular reason why 
the poem should stop until the mood is 
exhausted. The remedy for this is to decide 
how much space the thought is worth. Often 
a stanza can be suppressed or two stanzas 
telescoped; shortness is a merit in almost 
every poem. 

Another very frequent fault of style, which 
contributes to making many poems too long, is 
the idea that ‘poetical language’ necessitates 


the use of adjectives and adverbs to qualify 
every noun and verb which is used. Imagine 
how Tennyson’s ‘Come into the garden, Maud’ 
would read, written by one of these adjective- 
ridden beginners: 


Come into the dew-drenched garden, fairest 
Maud, 
For the sable bat of the darksome night 
has flown, 
Come into the rain-washed garden, lovely 
Maud, 
I am here at the rustic trysting-gate alone, 
And the luscious woodbine-spices are wafted 
abroad, 
And the fragrant musk of the damask rose 
is blown. 


Tennyson knew how to give his readers credit 
for imagination. If he urged somebody to 
come into a garden in the early morning in 
summer, it was reasonable to suppose that there 
would be dew; and the mention of a rose 
should in itself call up both a picture and a 
fragrance. But when he does use an adjective, 
what an adjective it is: 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. ... 


A splendid tear. What would the beginner 
have said? ‘A crystal tear’? ‘A shining tear’? 
‘A dew-drop tear’? We know what colour 
tears are, and that a tear falling from a passion- 
flower is in reality a dew-drop. But ‘a splendid 
tear’ gives not merely a picture but a whole 
range of emotional expression. 

The beginner will, however, probably find 
it impossible to write without adjectives, so the 
next best thing is to go through the finished 
poem and cut down every line by one foot, by 
eliminating adjectives and adverbs. 

Then as to Technique. Ifa ‘poet’ says that 
his poetic inspiration is so precious that it can- 
not be bound by technique, his artistic life may 
be despaired of at once. Rules were made to 
be broken, but unless they are known they can- 
not even be broken successfully. Let it never 
be supposed that it is easier to write ‘free’ verse, 
or even blank verse, than to rhyme and scan. 
These forms need knowledge of rhythms and 
stresses of which the beginner is wholly ignorant, 
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and if he attempts them before he has.mastered 
the initial technique of verse-form, the result 
will probably not be verse at all, but prose cut 
up in slices. It needs no poetic inspiration to 
learn to write a correct sonnet and to under- 
stand what is meant by the heroic couplet and 
the Spenserian stanza. The composing of trio- 
lets, rondels, and villannelles may be regarded 
in the same light as the practising of scales 
and exercises by the pianist. Every poem that 
is published ought to represent a mass of unpub- 
lished ‘exercises’-—yet many beginners expect 
publication who have written perhaps not 
more than half a dozen poems in their lives. 
To learn technique in verse-writing, as in any 
other activity, is merely to profit from the 
experience of other people as a short cut to 
accomplishment. It saves time, particularly in 
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writing Christmas carols, to know that there is 
no rhyme to ‘babe’ except ‘astrolabe’, unless 
one admits Lewis Carroll’s ‘wabe’ and ‘out- 
grabe’. And itis perfectly permissible to use a 
rhyming dictionary. 

Not to be too discouraging: all would-be 
poets should remember that it is possible to 
give a great deal of pleasure without being a 
‘great’ poet. Apt, well-turned verses, with a 
point to them, either humorous, or sentimental 
in the good sense, are very welcome even if 
they are only on Christmas cards, song lyrics, 
or ‘fill-ups’ in magazines. Good water-colours 
can be even pleasanter to live with than large 
oil canvases. But they must be good of their 
kind. So let no poet be too proud to study 
his art. 


MUSE IN INDIA 
An Aspect of Alun Lewis 
By GORDON SYMES 


N American surveyor of this war’s poetry 
has recently observed that ‘Alun Lewis is 
already in danger of becoming a Brooke-ized 
myth of World War II’. There has been, it is 
true, something of a popular movement to- 
wards canonization (which could have been 
more suitably employed in a greater interest 
in Lewis’s poetry while he was still alive).. And 
there are certain similarities of circumstance 
between him and Brooke which might invite 
such a comparison. It is not simply that Lewis 
was a soldier-poet who died on active service, 
nor even that some of his last poems (notably 
The Jungle) are darkened with forebodings 
which, after the event, vibrate eerily in our 
imagination. There have been other casual- 
ties and other forebodings. But no one would 
be likely to make a Brooke-ish myth of Sidney 
Keyes, for instance. 

In many ways, and not only because of his 
youth, Keyes was a far more startling pheno- 
menon. I doubt if anyone would deny that 
his intellectual and imaginative resources were 
deeper than Lewis’s. But Keyes was empha- 
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tically a poet’s poet; his imagery and diction 
are those of an introvert romantic, to whom 
the spirits of those who stirred his imagination 
were, as his friend and editor Michael Meyer 
has said, more intimate than the contemporary 
world. The metaphysical landscapes he ex- 
plores have already been charted and even 
named; the ‘sour land’ and ‘red rock desert’ 
remind us of T. S. Eliot and Darley. Although 
preoccupation with death was common enough 
to a young generation doomed to war, Keyes’s 
treatment of the subject seems curiously remote 
and baroque. His personifications are far from 
that commonplace if sinister creature invoked 
by Cecil Day Lewis, for example. We feel 
that it is not the accident of his time that has 
committed him to these dark reconnaissances; 
it is his spirit’s natural orientation. 

The comparatively uncomplicated and per- 
sonal poems of Alun Lewis, on the other hand, 
seem authentically to echo the universal and 
ingenuous agonies of his whole generation. 
This readily apprehended sympathy is an even 
stronger reinforcement of a Brooke myth. 
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(Keyes could be more aptly compared to 
Chatterton, if we really are to take part in the 
rather pointless game of literary comparisons.) 
Another romantic illustration can be supplied 
from the fact that Lewis’s ‘corner of a foreign 
field’ happened to be India. There could 
hardly seem to be a more poetically appropriate 
environment than this huge, disturbed, archaic, 
beautiful, exhausted, decadent, and despairing 
continent—this amphitheatre where the sym- 
bols of suffering, servitude, and fatalism are 
paraded in their most starkly irresistible shape. 
More than one unwilling visitor to India dur- 
ing this war have been stung to poetry though 
they had not written a line before. 

This article proposes to examine briefly some 
of the Indian aspects of Lewis’s muse. Before 


going overseas, Lewis’s poetic development - 


had been taking the pathetically familiar course 
of nearly all our war-poets: the marking-time 
and interim speculations of an imagination 
acutely aware of the terrible tests to come. The 
poems and poetically informed stories of his 
Raiders’ Dawn and The Last Inspection have fre- 
quent divinations of an impending climax in 
which his avowed themes of Love and Life and 
Death would be somehow resolved and inte- 
grated. So that when we heard of his arrival 
in India, we looked forward with excitement to 
some new mutation this pregnant change of 
scene and activity might evolve. Such anticipa- 
tions were, nevertheless, saddened by the know- 
ledge that, for many poets, the desperate quest 
for an emotional synthesis and ultimate mean- 
ing is only satisfied in death. If, at the instant 
of annihilation, there is ever any lightning 
flash of knowledge, when ‘the equation comes 
out at last’, we who remain can only ask, as 
Louis MacNeice asks of his friend, with the 
certainty of never getting an answer: 


O did you 
Make one last integration, find a Form 
Grow out of formlessness when the Atlantic 
hid you? 


There is a slight but illuminating posthumous 
picture of Lewis on the eve of his departure to 
India, given by J. Maclaren-Ross in Penguin 
New Writing, No. 27. He is shown as looking 
forward to India, where there would be ‘some- 


thing to get to grips with’, but haunted at the 
same time by the simple domestic problem of 
separation. It is in his great sympathy for such 
simple but universal problems (because they 
were his own) that his compassion most often 
shows itself. Compassion is the outstanding 
quality which quickens all Lewis’s work. It is 
as clear and unsophisticated as Wilfred Owen’s. 
Sometimes, it is true, it can seem as raw and 
febrile as an open wound (or like that sick ten- 
sion of Graham Greene’s too-pitiful hero in 
The Ministry of Fear) ; sometimes it deteriorates 
into sentimentality, as in the poem Goodbye in 
the pre-India section of Ha! Ha! Among the 
Trumpets. But mostly it is mellowed with a 
tender patience and a sense of the healing 
sacrament of love. 

This was another reason why we were 
anxious to see his new overseas poems. What 
would India reveal to that ‘fierce and com- 
passionate scrutiny’, to quote the editors of the 
Bombay anthology, Poems from India? Here was 
food and to spare for compassion. 

Many sincere and sensitive young men have 
come to India during the war with political 
views already formed. More often than not, 
their preconceptions are considerably modified 
by experience of the complex realities of the 
Indian situation. The war-time issues were 
never simple enough for solution by catch- 
words of the ‘Quit India Now’ variety. But 
some young idealists still remain who can never 
get beyond the mountainous poverty and 


. disease, and who think that only our immediate 


withdrawal can expiate them. Should these 
men happen to be poets too, they are only too 
likely to end as pamphieteers. 

Fortunately for his poetry, Alun Lewis has 
avoided the pitfall of political partisanship. His 
compassion is distributed impartially, alike to 
‘the beggar bumming his dark load’ and ‘the 
landless soldier lost in war’. In fact, his Indian 
poems are remarkably free from political 
implications of any kind. There is virtually 
nothing to suggest that his service in India 
coincided with a period of the most tortured 
political stress, and, even worse, with the Ben- 
gal famine of 1943, which so appalled the world 
in the very middle of a war. 

-Of this disaster, the editors of the Indian 
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anthology previously mentioned write that ‘it 
appears among British writers to have numbed 
rather than inspired expression’. There is a 
clue here to the spiritual torpor which seems 
to have affected Lewis no less than other Eng- 
lish writers in India. The forms of misery and 
want tower up so gigantically naked that the 
mind is shocked and battered almost into in- 
sensibility. Their abstract terms seem trite 
and quite inadequate and, at last, even mean- 
ingless. The Indian’s own perennial mood of 
Kuchh fikr nahin (nothing matters), outcome of 
his long political frustration, begins to infect 
the European, sapped and unmanned as he is 
by the climate, ‘the sun’s dry beat and glaze’. 
Lewis felt all this too. In the letter to Robert 
Graves, quoted in the foreword to Ha! Ha! 
Among the Trumpets, where he is comparing 
England with India, he writes of the former: 
‘There are few deterrents [to social improve- 
ment] at home: the inclination isn’t continu- 
ally oppressed by the cosmic disinclination, 
the individual isn’t so ruthlessly and per- 
manently subject to the laissez faire of the sun 
and the sterility.’ 

I remember being depressed, before I went 
to India, by the complaints I heard of a mental 
stagnation that set in after a year or two there. 
Now I think I understand that such stagnation 
comes not only from this ineffable malaise of 
climate and defeatism but also a sense of being 
continually baffled by the bigness of everything 
in India—the enormity of extremes which are 
daily visible. It is, indeed, an extraordinary 
test for a writer. An editor once said to me that, 
to be effective, tragedy must not be too over- 
whelming. But in India it is too overwhelming. 

This, I believe, is why Lewis’s Indian poems 
mostly avoid the larger social and political 
arena. The endeavour to apprehend the 
physics of that flux beneath India’s brilliant, 
aching surface, to find behind her terrible 
teeming symbols a unity and meaning in which 
pity and artistic integrity are reconciled is one 
which a writer as honest as Lewis would not 
treat lightly, especially on so brief acquain- 
tance. Such endeavour can be crowned; and 
has been, magnificently so, in A Passage to 
India. But for the many transients there is a 
feeling of bitter inadequacy, as when one first 


sees the Himalayas and finds that language is 
suddenly out of tune. 

Meanwhile, what is left? As the guide-books 
say, India is a land of contrasts. The extremes 
of beauty and squalor, wealth and poverty, old 
and new, east and west, are juxtaposed with a 
physical irony that makes most artistic com- 
ment seem superfluous. Glancing through 
other servicemen’s work collected in the Poems 
JSrom India anthology, one is vividly impressed 
by a montage effect of India’s fabric and atmo- 
sphere, but such impressions are generally 
dampened by moral or peroration. Lewis’s 
own comments on specifically Indian scenes 
are neither very profound nor unusual. He 
notes India’s indifference to time: 


And did a thousand years go by in vain? 
And does another thousand start again? 


And elsewhere: 


Across scorched hills and trampled crops 
The soldiers straggle by. 

History staggers in their wake. 

The peasants watch them die. 


Siva and Vishnu make conventional appear- 
ances. And the poem Holi ends with a too- 
slick sound of Housman; the youths and girls 


Turn to the Indian forest 

And there they are as one— 
One with the dust and darkness 
When the God?’s last will is done. 


He is much more felicitous in his simpler 
evocations of the Indian panorama. He has a 
natural poet’s eye; observation and image are 
often exquisitely yoked to produce those haunt- 
ing vibrations which are one of poetry’s great- 
est charms. The Jungle has such memorable 
moments as 


The bamboos creak like an uneasy house; 
The night is shrill with crickets, cold with 
space. 
And there are other poignant images to be 
discovered and cherished: 
Dark peasants drag the sun upon their backs; 
or 
Daylight had girls tawny as gazelles 
Beating their saris clean in pools and singing. 
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And yet there is something fragmentary and 
isolated about such images—or, rather, the 
glimpses of India which such images illumine. 
It is almost as if that poet’s eye opened to the 
Indian landscape only at rare moments of 
waking from a sleepwalking obsessed with the 
problems and prototypes of a personal cos- 
mology. We see more of Lewis than India. As 
we read on through the Indian poems, and 
then reread them, India itself seems to recede 
and fade. 


And when my sweetheart calls me shall I tell 
her 

That I am seeking less and less of world? 

And will she understand? 


In a word, the chief impact of India on Lewis, 
as far as we can judge from this handful of 
poems, was to drive him more and more into 
himself and his preoccupations with love and 
death and separation. 

Lewis wrote to Robert Graves that he felt he 
would have to abandon the vast for the parti- 
cular, the heart for the eye. The vast as we 
have seen, has already been abandoned; the 
eye in these poems is surely the ‘inward eye’. 
Nearly all are cast in an introspective mould. 
There are poems of nostalgia and bereave- 
ment, fierce statements of a private faith in 
love,.metaphysical patrols and migrations that 
parallel his bodily exile. Not many poems have 
specifically Indian themes, and these, in spite 
of their pictorial and evocative qualities, are 
not the best. His most ambitious and signi- 
ficant poem, perhaps, is The Jungle. The 
jungle, he said, had moved him more deeply 
than anything else. Yet, when he came to 
write about it, he found that his poem had 
become a criticism of the western world which 
he understood; of the jungle he had said 
nothing. 

This is true of so many of the poems which are 
about India. In none of them has the poet 
really ‘become the world he could not change’. 
We are permitted to know only as much of 
India as the pilgrim-soldier feels, whose love 
is rooted in the other side of the world and 
who is possessed by his own spiritual seeking. 
Karanje Village is submerged in an intimately 
personal question. The Journey and Bivouac 


reflect the ephemeral and kaleidoscopic quality 
of all soldiers’ impressions. There are signs 
that India gave Lewis larger concepts of time 
and space and human diversity, so that his 
imagination swam more fluently into the infi- 
nite. But those moving presages in the poem 
To Rilke, which he puts at the beginning of the 
India section in Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets, 
where he speaks of hours when he 

Forgot the thousand leagues I’d journeyed 

As if Creation were about to start; 


and 
Knew that unknown lands 
Were near and real like an act of birth 


are never quite fulfilled. India remains a 
background, sensitively apprehended, but a 


' background. 


This is not a reflection of any artistic weak- 
ness. India is no more than a background to 
Lewis’s short story, Ward ‘O’ 3 (6), which many 
people consider the most mature and perceptive 
expression of his work in India. (It is worth 
recalling that Lewis himself, in his last letter 
to his publishers, said that his poems should be 
read as the musical score of a life that would 
again express itself in prose when the din of 
war had died down.) This story might be set 
in any military hospital overseas; its effect lies 
in the subtlety of its characterization and psy- 
chological interplay. Yet India is hinted and 
echoed throughout so portentously that it be- 
comes an integral part of the plot’s fabric, and 
at last we cannot imagine the story without it. 

So that if these poems leave us finally with a 
feeling of something slender and impermanent 
(and Lewis himself called them ‘Poems in 
Transit’) we should remember two things. 
First, that he only lived in India for about a 
year. Second, that a poet’s life is often a stage 
ahead of his work. That is, the understanding 
of his own position at any changing-point of 
life will be most enlightened when he has 
advanced a little way beyond that point. In 
a sense The Jungle is only the beginning of such 
an understanding. Retrospective in mood, it 
really represents a spiritual gateway to India 
and a broader vision, because only now had 
Lewis assimilated the insight of his past. The 
best Indian poems had yet to be. 
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MUSE IN INDIA 


As it is, Lewis’s poems are still the best to 
have come out of India during the war and 
include some of the best war-poetry written in 
any circumstances. We cannot doubt that, had 


he lived, time and the tranquillity of recollec- 
tion would have matured most rewardingly the 
vision of India to which his intense compassion 
and intuition certainly aspired. 


W. N. P. BARBELLION (1889-1919) 
By E. W. MARTIN 


LMOST twenty-seven years have elapsed 
since W. N. P. Barbellion’s The Journal of 
a Disappointed Man made its challenging entry 
into the world of letters, demanding by its very 
sincerity and the tragedy it recorded a com- 
parison with such journal-writers as Amiel and 
Marie Bashkirtseff. Now, however, it is an un- 
deniable fact that Barbellion is forgotten; his 
three works, mentioned in this summary,' are 
known only to those who explore the by-ways 
of literature. 

It is of interest to note that in 1919, when 
the Journal was published, it caused critics 
to speculate on the identity hidden behind a 
pseudonym. Barbellion was a mystery; and so 
evident were the artistry and passion of the 
book that one professor went so far as to give it 
as his considered opinion—in an article pub- 
lished in History—that certain literary artists 
had collaborated to make the diaries appear as 
the authentic record of one complex personality. 
As one critic later observed, some of these sug- 
gestions arose from an unconscious desire on 
the part of readers to escape from, and to deny, 
such final tragedy as the book records. The 
Journal was accorded special notice because it 
was a document of stark revelation ; and because 
the late H. G. Wells contributed a kindly pre- 
face in which he made it clear that he believed 
Barbellion to be one of the most promising 
recruits to biological science. Here, indeed, 
was a tragedy of promise half-fulfilled, worthy 
of Hardy’s inevitable and pessimistic pen. 

W. N. P. Barbellion, or Frederick Bruce 
Cummings, was born at Barnstaple in Devon 
on 7 September 1889, the son of a local news- 
paper reporter, and brother to A. J. Cummings 





1 The Journal of a Disappointed Man ; Enjoying Life and 
other Essays; The Last Diary. Published by Chatto Windus. 


who has since gained a reputation as a Liberal 
publicist. From earliest days natural history 
was the passion of Barbellion’s life, and he 
was always passionate in his attachments—the 
Aristotelian doctrine of moderation in all things 
would have seemed to him like sacrilege. In 
the early pages of the Journal, written when he 
was about fifteen years of age, Barbellion 
describes his rambles in search of birds’ nests; 
his delight in country things; and, above all, 
as he matures, his ambitions: ‘I have always 
had one ambition to be a great naturalist. This 
is, I suppose, a child’s fancy, and I can see my 
folly in hoping for such great things. Still, 
there is no reason why I should not become a 
learned naturalist if I study hard. I hope that 
whatever I do I shall do in the hope of increas- 
ing knowledge of truth and not for my own 
fame. This entry may suggest that I am hor- 
ribly conceited. But really I am as humble 
as possible. I know I have advanced beyond 
many others, and I know I shall: advance 
further, but why be conceited? . . . What a 
short life we have, and what heaps of glorious 
work to be done!’ 

For a time Barbellion followed in his father’s 
profession ; but he disliked the work because he 
did not feel that it was worth while, or that he 
was fitted for it. He was tortured by doubts 
and terrors. ‘Sometimes I think I am going 
mad. I live for days in the mystery and tears 
of things so that the commonest objects, the 
most familiar face—even my own—become 
ghostly, unreal, enigmatic. I get into an atti- 
tude of almost total scepticism, nescience, solip- 
sism even, in a world of dumb, sphinx-like 
things that cannot explain themselves. The dis- 
covery of how I am situated—a sentiment being 
on a globe in space overshadows me. I wish I 
were just nothing. .. .’ 
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In 1911, after many disappointments and 
set-backs and struggles against increasing ill- 
health, Barbellion was appointed to the staff of 
the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington. When he appeared for medical 
examination the doctors were puzzled by this 
emaciated apparition, six feet in height with 
the glowing eyes and the feverishness of a con- 
sumptive, who yet showed no trace of actual 
organic disease. It was because there was no 
precise ailment they could name that Bar- 
bellion was permitted to proceed with his 
scientific work: “Tomorrow I begin duties at 
the British Museum of Natural History. I can- 
not quite imagine myself a Museum Assistant. 
Before I get there I know I shall be the 
strangest assistant on the staff. It will be sing- 
ing my song in a strange land and weeping— 
I hope not too bitterly—down by the waters of 
a very queer Babylon.’ 

Barbellion’s health did not improve. The 
Journal is something of a case-book; it could 


‘hardly be otherwise, for he was constantly 


troubled with intermittency of the heart and 
later with a variety of nervous symptoms which 
worried him and account for the occasional 
lapses into self-pity. It is impossible to escape 
from the conclusion that in some way Barbel- 
lion’s genius was related to the highly nervous 
condition produced by disease, and a com- 
parison with Keats or Marie Bashkirtseff is 
justified. In two entries in the Journal he writes: 


‘I am over 6 feet high and as thin as a 
skeleton; every bone in my body, even the 
neck vertebrae, creak at odd intervals when 
I move. If to this is coupled the fact of the 
creeping paralysis, you have the complete 
horror. Even as I sit and write, millions of 
bacteria are gnawing away at my precious 
spinal cord. 

‘Often in the middle of a quite vivid ten 
seconds of life, I find I have switched myself 
off from myself to make room for the person 
of a disinterested and usually vulgar spec- 
tator. Even in the thrill of a devotional kiss 
I have overheard myself saying, “Hot stuff, 
this witch”. Or in a room full of agreeable 


and pleasant people, while I am being as 


agreeable as I know how, comes the whisper 


in a cynical tone, “These damned women” 
I am apparently a triple personality: (1) The 
respectable youth; (2) The Foul-mouthed 
commentator and critic; (3) The real but 
unknown I. Curious that these three should 
live together amiably in the same tenement.’ 


The critic, Edward Shanks, who recognized 
Barbellion as a great artist, has commented on 
the fact that the real man, the diarist whose 
individuality gives to his book a colour and a 
permanence few such books can possess, was 
not the morbid person that one might suppose 
from reading some of his notes. In actual fact, 
Shanks states, it is agreed by all who knew 
him that he was a man of tremendous, almost 
demonic force of character. From the Journal 
alone we cannot know Barbellion as he was. 

In September 1915 Barbellion married; and 
it was in the following November that he under- 
went a formal examination for the purpose 
of recruitment into the army. He knew that 
he was unfit; but, as he adds somewhat 
pathetically, not just how unfit. Barbellion was 
given a sealed certificate to take to the medical 
officer. He was not suspicious of the fact that 
it was sealed, but on his way home opened it to 
satisfy his curiosity; and it was then he dis- 
covered that the disease from which he suffered 
was a lingering and fatal form of paralysis. 

The second volume of Barbellion’s work— 
Enjoying Life and Other Essays—shows him both 
as writer and scientist; it also bears a quotation 
from Amiel which applies equally to his fellow 
journal-writer: ‘I love everything, and detest 
one thing only—the hopeless imprisonment of 
my being within a single arbitrary form.’ 

It is in The Last Diary, however, that Bar- 
bellion’s courage in the face of pain and death 
is most marked. Though weak and helpless, 
he was able to write in 1919: ‘You can search 
all history for an ambition more powerful than 
mine and not find it. No, not Napoleon, nor 
Wilhelm II, nor Keats. No, I am not proud 
of it, not at all. The wonder is that I remain 
sane. I am sane or I could not make fun of i 
as I do.’ ; 

The task of writing had become difficult 
with the spread of the disease, but Barbellion’s 
determination to continue the struggle did not 
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weaken. ‘I am not going to be beaten,’ he 
said, ‘if I develop all the diseases in the doctor’s 
index. I mean to do what I set out to do if it 
has to be done in a bath-chair.’ 

With increasing illness Barbellion had to 
surrender his post at the Museum, and he gave 
himself up to self-analysis. His thoughts now 
were visions lighting up his life. ‘During the 
past twelve months’, he wrote in 1918, ‘I have 
undergone an upheaval, and the whole bias of 
my life has gone across from the intellectual 
to the ethical. I know that goodness is the 
chief thing.’ 

It was a conclusion to which Coleridge 
arrived, and it is one that profoundly affects 
Barbellion’s writing. The Last Diary is more of 
a fragment than the Journal; but in it we get 
glimpses of the real Barbellion; the whole per- 
sonality is there and the war in the soul that 
disturbs the longer book is not so noticeable. 
H. G. Wells rightly called Barbellion an egotist; 
but it was an egotism which was balanced by 
a similar desire to know others. Barbellion was 
introspective, self-centred; but he was also 
equally other-centred. He wanted to know all 
about all things, the people he met, the things 
he saw, and the spiritual mysteries which he 
divined. : 

It seems as though Barbellion had the eyes of 
a seer, a nature divested of all but the highest 
of human passions, the passion for truth. As he 
lay in bed a World War was changing civiliza- 
tion, and it was on the nature of the change 
that Barbellion pondered : “We are now entered 
on the kingless republican era. The next 
struggle, in some ways more bitter and more 
protracted than this, will be between capital 
and labour. After that, the millenium of Mr. 
Wells and the Spiritualistic age. After the 
aeroplane, the soul. Few yet realize what a 
transformation awaits the patient investiga- 
tions of the psychical researchers. We know 
next to nothing about the mind force and spirit 
workings of man.’ 

Strange words for a biologist; but words 
coming from one who was near to the things 
he thought about, to the solution of the 
mystery. In his Journal, Barbellion is often a 
cynical materialist, a sensitive introvert, an 
excited naturalist; in fact he is all things to all 


men in his thirst for experience and sensation. 
But in The Last Diary, if there is less tempestu- 
ous energy, there is a greater depth. There is 
no continuity of insight throughout the book 
because Barbellion was too weak for concen- 
trated effort; but there is a settled sincerity 
surviving all changes of mood. The reason for 
this is made clear in the following passage: 


‘O all ye people! the crowning irony of my 
life—where is the sacred oil?—is my now 
cast-iron religious convictions shortly sum- 
marised as Love and Unselfishness. These, my 
moral code, have captured the approval not 
only of my ethical but my intellectual side 
as well. Undoubtedly, and dogmatically if 
you like, a man should be unselfish for good 
of the soul and also to the credit of his intel- 
lect. To be selfish is to imprison in a tiny 
cage the glorious ego capable of penetrating 
to the farthest corners of the universe. As 
for love it is an instinct and the earnest, like 
all beauty, physical as well as moral, of our 
future union into One.’ 


Towards the end of his life Barbellion was 
also comforted by the way in which the critics 
and the public received his Journal. It was his 
child; and he was happy to have lived to wit- 
ness its baptism. Barbellion died on 22 October 
1919 in a tiny cottage at Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire, at the age of thirty-one. 
From the direction in which his mind was mov- 
ing it is probable that, had he lived, Barbellion 
would have given himself wholly to literature 
rather than to biology. He believed, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, that we carry within us all the 
wonders we seek without us, and thus the drama 
and the tragedy of his life was absorbing to 
him. Fate could not deny to him the triumph 
his courage had earned. From the struggle 
with ill health Barbellion wrested a calm and 
a contentment that nothing could disturb: 
‘Surely, I muse, a man cannot be accounted a 
failure who succeeds at last in calling in all his 
idle desires and wandering motives, and with 
utter restlessness concentrating his life on the 
benison of Death. I am happy to think that, 
like a pilot hard aport, Death is ready at a 
signal to conduct me over this moaning bar to 
still deep waters.’ 
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A NOTE ON THOMAS NASHE AND ‘STYLE’ 


By E. D. MACKERNESS 


the book yet to be written on the signi- 

ficance of Thomas Nashe in Elizabethan 
prose literature, account will have to be taken 
of certain strictures passed on him by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor Dover 
Wilson in their preface to the New Cambridge 
edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

‘Among Elizabethan writers’, they say, 
‘Nashe has, in his polemic particularly, a 
prose style of his own, as easily recognised 
by those who relish it as by those who do 
not. By the curious “run” of it, amusing at 
first but tedious beyond toleration as para- 
graph keeps echoing paragraph: his trick of 


the slap in the face with some cant word or . 


tavern image, at once low and far-fetched to 
enliven every successive sentence; the per- 
petual mixing up of things that differ; above 
all, or most evident, his incurable habit of 
defiling serious controversy with allusions to 
some personal defect in his opponent, of face, 
or gait or costume; by all these Nashe inces- 
santly betrays himself.’ 


One is, perhaps, put on one’s guard by the 
sneer implied in the reference to those who 
‘relish’ Nashe’s writings; but apart from this, 
it is clear that the standards from which the 
Cambridge editors are working cannot be con- 
sidered adequate to a reasonable appreciation 
of Nashe’s whole output. They are at pains to 
justify Shakespeare’s parody of the young 
Juvenal in a speech he gives to Moth (Love's 
Labour’s Lost, Act m, Sc. i); but they make no 
distinction (which they should have done in 
their own interest) between Nashe’s ‘polemic’ 
and his other pieces, though their observa- 
tions are, presumably, intended to have a 
wider application. 

The ‘run’ of Nashe’s prose (to take up the 
Cambridge editors’ first point) appears admir- 
ably in a passage taken at random from Nashe’s 
Lenten Stuffe: 

“Downe she ranne in her loose night gowne 
and her haire about her eares (even as Semi- 
ramis ranne out with her lie-pot in her hand, 
and her blake dangling tresses about her 


shoulders with her ivory combe ensnarled in 
them, when she heard that Babilon was 
taken) and thought to have kist his dead 
corse alive againe, but as on his blew jellied 
sturgeon lips she was about to clappe one of 
those warme plaisters, boystrous woolpacks 
of ridg’d tides came rowling in, and raught 
him from her (with a minde belike to carry 
him back to Abydos). At that she became 
a franticke Bacchanal outright, and made 
no more bones but sprang after him, and so 
resigned up her Priesthood and made work 
for Musaeus and Kit Marlowe.’ 


The movement of this piece is indeed animated ; 
but it is more subtle than can be conveyed by 
the term ‘run’. For one thing, the pace never 
becomes hectic: Nashe is obviously sizing up 
each situation as he comes to it, and (although 
what he is producing is a sort of journalism) 
not trying to dispose of his ‘copy’ by the readiest 
means to hand. He deploys the several types 
of imagery at his command with considerable 
vigour; and that fusion of ‘disparate elements 
of his experience’ which brings ‘jellied stur- 
geon’ lips, ‘warme plaisters’ and ‘ridg’d’ tides 
into play concurrently, is an indication of the 
general mental flexibility which Nashe has in 
common with other writers of his time. His is 
a mind continually seeking new sensations, but 
at the same time approaching them in a man- 
ner at once moderately critical and aware of 
the potentialities which ordinary existence can 
be made to show. In this connexion his atti- 
tude towards the classical stock-in-trade is 
interesting. The story of Semiramis provides a 
relevant elaboration for that of Hero, which 
Nashe is now expounding in his own fashion. 
But he does not adopt the tone of reverence, as 
later writers might have done (‘she became a 
frantic Bacchanal outright’, &c.); he is more 
concerned to present the ‘inside story’ of the 
famous legend by telling his readers about the 
‘lie-pot’ and the ivory comb ‘ensnarled’ (this 
possibly an ‘irregular formation’) in Semira- 
mide’s hair. Realizing, however, that to con- 
tinue the illustration too far would perhaps 
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involve affectedness and lack of force, he brings 
the narrative down to the plane of common 
reality by suggesting that for a writer a classical 
theme offers professional possibilities. 
Although Nashe is remembered (apart from 
his novel The Unfortunate Traveller) for the invec- 
tive he displayed in the Martin Marprelate 
controversy and elsewhere, it is a mistake to 
expect from him ‘satire’ in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury sense of the word. Nashe’s attitudes are 
never so clearly defined as, say, Pope’s in the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. The character of 
‘Sporus’ in that Epistle, for instance, is so pre- 
sented that we can have no possible doubt how 
abominable both Lord Hervey himself anp the 
entire set of values he lived by were to Pope; 
and each couplet has its place in the stream of 
finely controlled hatred. In a passage from 
Nashe such as the following: ‘ . . . this in- 
digested Chaos of Doctourship and greedy pot- 
hunter after applause is an apparent Publican 
and sinner, a self-love surfeited sot, a broken 
winded gald back Jade that hath borne up his 
head in his time, but now is quite foundered 
and tired, a scholer in nothing but the scum of 
schollership, a stale soker of Tullies Offices, the 
drone of drones and maister drumble bee of 
non proficients’, we can say that the feeling 
expressed is that of ‘dislike’ and possibly 
amused discomfort. But that is about all we 
can profitably say, because Nashe is con- 
tinually qualifying and turning aside. He is 
playing round with his material and sifting it 
out, rather than directing all his animus to- 
wards the object he wants to victimize. Further 
comparison with Pope, of course, would be 
unfair, because Pope had his own satirical 
methods, and envisaged a very different social 
milieu. But for other reasons it seems helpful 
to mention the eighteenth century at this point. 
The Arden editor of The Merchant of Venice in 
citing the above-quoted passage from Nashe 
to explain Shylock’s ‘How like a fawning pub- 
lican he looks!’ remarks that it shows how a 
hearty disapproval on the part of a writer ‘does 
not inevitably lead to felicity of expression’! 
And Q. and Dover Wilson, setting their faces 
against Nashe’s ‘cant’ words and ‘tavern’ 
images (surely the same kind of objection as 
that taken by Dr. Johnson to ‘dun’ and other 


stable terms in Macbeth) are looking to the 
stylists of polite prose literature from Claren- 
don onwards to provide a norm by which the 
satirist can be evaluated along with all the 
others who do not happen to write in verse. 
Nashe is seldom ‘felicitous’ in the literary 
sense. His prose is not that of credible analy- 
sis, rational argument, or responsible historical 
narrative, in spite of the fact that, as Professor 
McKerrow points out, he knew as much of the 
‘art of Rhetoric’ as the average Renaissance 
writer. In the Anatomie of Absurditie he takes 
occasion to exalt Rhetoric; ‘Amongst all the 
ornaments of Artes, Rhetoricke is to be had in 
highest reputation, without the which all the 
rest are naked, and she onely garnished’; but 
even in this one sentence the energy which 
would not have been bounded by rules and 
rhetorical conventions begins to make itself felt. 
‘The interest of the age’, says M. C. Bradbrook 
in Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, 
‘lay in the coinage of words rather than in the 
structure of sentences. . . .”. This applies per- 
tinently to Nashe: and one must not neglect 
the impact of ‘society’ on writers such as Nashe, 
Deloney, and Gabriel Harvey. It would be 
useless to generalize too much about Nashe’s 
relation to the society which produced him and 
accepted his writings—although one can more 
easily determine how it differed from the 
society which Addison or Macaulay knew. But 
that the relationship is intricate one is to some 
extent admitting when observing that Nashe’s 
style has close affinities with a language meant 
to be spoken rather than perused in silence. 
Not only are his rhythms similar to speech 
(as opposed to consciously created literary) 
rhythms, but his whole procedure maintains a 
contact with elements of ordinary usage such 
as were later considered to be outside the pur- 
view of the respectable writer. In Pierce Penni- 
lesse, for example, we have this: ‘. . . she is so 
finical in her speech, as though she spoke 
nothing but what she had first sewed over in 
her samplers, or like one’s voice that interprets 
to the puppets’; where ‘homely’ images are 
placed between phrases which, by their easy 
manipulation of pauses, might readily occur in 
common conversation. Again, in the Anatomie 
of Absurditie: “What politic councillor or valiant 
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soldier will joy or glory in this, in that some 
sticher, weaver, spendthrift or fiddler hath 
shuffled or slubbered up a few ragged rimes in 
the memorial of one’s prudence, or the other’s 
prowess?’ The slight alliteration here (as else- 
where) might lead the literary detective to 
press his claim that Nashe shows Euphuistic 
influences: but apart from this there is no 
attempt at what might be considered deliberate 
construction—in the sense that might be appli- 
cable to Swift or Gibbon. What ‘form’ there 
is in Nashe thrusts itself outward from the 
inside. 

The word ‘spontaneous’ suggests itself as the 
adjective with which to describe Nashe’s 
fluency, and to elucidate the connexion he 
keeps up with spoken idiom and rhythm. As a 
critical term, however, it is rather misleading 
when one is dealing with works which must 
have received a certain degree—if only the 
minimum—of literary attention in their pas- 
sage from the writer to his audience. We have 


no very exact means of finding out the class of 
people who actually bought Nashe’s pamphlets 
as they came from the press. But a certain type 
of audience is very definitely postulated in most 
of his writings. It is for this reason (among 
others) that his prose, though (like that of other 
authors who produced so much) unequal in 
quality, is never, to the alert and unprejudiced 
reader, ‘tedious beyond toleration’: one is sub- 
jected to so many surprises that paragraph 
never echoes paragraph with anything like 
regularity. Nashe’s facility, however, accounts 
for his main weakness—a tendency to diffuse- 
ness where compression is really required. In 
The Unfortunate Traveller the exigencies of sus- 
tained narrative forced upon him a kind of 
discipline which subsequent novels might have 
caused him with advantage to improve and 
develop. Even so, Nashe can still be regarded 
as ‘an unusually original writer for his day’.' 





1 W. G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
GREAT CHANCES FOR NEW PLAYWRIGHTS 


this Spring number of English I feel that 

the thing most called for in relation to the 
living theatre is to emphasize the urgent 
demand now existing for new genius in author- 
ship. For me this happens to be what might be 
called a key-year. I shall shortly be celebrating 
the fiftieth anniverary of my first appointment 
as dramatic critic to a London daily paper. 
I am very happy to confess that during these 
fifty years the outlook of our stage has seldom 
seemed more hopeful than it is now—from 
every other point of view than that of the 
arrival of memorable new drama. We live in 
an age of fierce rivalry from the cinema and 
radio. Both of these, after all, involve legiti- 
mate, if limited, forms of dramatic art. They 
deserve to be encouraged from that point of 
view. In spite of this, there never was a time 
when a more eager public crowded to enjoy 
the best our flesh-and-blood stage has to give. 
On the other side of the footlights the response 


of the players has been magnificent. We have 
seen during these last few months, in Shake- 
spearian and other revivals, acting which has 
not in its own kind been excelled within 
memory. We cannot, to be sure, claim an 
actor with the personal dignity and authority 
of Henry Irving or an actress with the magic 
of Ellen Terry. The old Lyceum had an atmo- 
sphere of romantic homage to imaginative 
beauty for its own sake which many present- 
day producers consciously mistrust. None the 
less, those Old Vic revivals at the New—not 
to mention others—have shown an intimate 
reality, force, and free variety of treatment 
which were simply not within the range of 
the Victorian actor-managers. For example, 
Irving’s Lear had its moments of greatness. 
Irving was a great man himself. Whenever 
complete expression was possible this came out, 
together with a mastery of strong character and 
the frank emotional technique born of a now- 
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abandoned tradition. On the other hand there 
are plenty of points where both Laurence 
Olivier at the New and Donald Wolfit in his 
earlier season at the Winter Garden gave to 
their contrasted readings a living appeal that 
Irving missed. We had in the nineties no Fal- 
staff to compare with Sir Ralph Richardson’s 
in grip and daring, though Tree had rich 
humour and intelligence beneath his frankly 
artificial make-up, and George Weir of the 
Benson company gave a quiet, well-studied 
character which probably fulfilled all that 
Shakespeare intended. Never, certainly, in 
those days could the two parts of Henry IV, or 
even King Lear, have been played to anything 
like the excited throngs that have greeted them 
in the past season. Godfrey Tearle’s Antony at 
the Piccadilly has shown itself far and away 
better than either Tree’s or Benson’s. Jonson’s 
The Alchemist could never have been in the 
nineties the rousing affair it has recently 
proved. I remember Sir George Alexander 
telling me many years ago that he had read it 
with a view to a revival, but had come to the 
conclusion that his very select public at the 
St. James’s would not care for it. He had con- 
templated playing the part of Abel Drugger, 
on the strength of Garrick’s queer choice, but 
did not see anything in it worthy the attention 
of a distinguished actor-manager. An under- 
standable, but significant, state of affairs! 

At the same time it is clear that, so far as 
revivals and the acting in them is concerned, 
our young actors and actresses and the post- 
war public supporting them have all sorts of 
advantages for their own purposes, as compared 
with our stage of fifty years ago. They are not 
encumbered with a host of august memories 
treasured by elderly members of their audience. 
The young presenters can do anything they 
like—the more original and unconventional 
the better. Let loose among the classics they 
are like a band of young adventurers who have 
come across an Aladdin’s cave of neglected 
wealth. The advent of the producer—a per- 
sonage unknown to the nineties, at any rate by 
that name—has helped to this end. His reputa- 
tion is bound up with the impact of new ideas 
upon old material. The date of a setting can 
be changed for a present-day dress-designer’s 


whim to a hundred years before or after the 
period originally called for. No one will com- 
plain. It means something, too, that the 
theatre is no longer a social function. The 
audience are there not to show off their own 
frocks or their own shirt-fronts, but to respond 
to anything that is fresh and vigorous in the 
play. Indeed, at an evening show, very few of 
them have had a substantial meal within three 
or four hours. 

What is true of London is even more true of 
the rest of the country. Instead of a mono- 
tonous procession of ‘No. 1’ and ‘No. 2’ com- 
panies slavishly repeating the mannerisms of 
their West End models, we have repertory 
theatres all over the country eager to create 
something entirely new on their own account. 
We have also—thanks largely to the British 
Drama League—an amateur stage far and 
away more expert and enterprising than its 
Victorian or even Edwardian predecessor. 
There are nowadays people willing and actually 
able, not only to play any old part for love, but 
to paint scenery, make costumes, look after the 
lights, mend the properties, attend to the box- 
office, and even sweep the stage, if it will help 
to the better putting on of the play. Inciden- 
tally, we have in the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art an institution of incalculable 
value entirely unknown to the stage-world of 
the nineties—not to mention other schools— - 
and in the Arts Council, a body definitely 
devoted to the cultural welfare of the theatre. 
This, too, has an official backing which is itself 
not unimportant. 

In all these things our stage of to-day is well 
ahead of anything that we had achieved in 
those sometimes over-lauded days at the end of 
the last century. Why is it, then, that we do 
not seem to produce dramatists of quality in 
anything like a corresponding proportion? 
With all their faults, the eighties and the nine- 
ties managed to give us Shaw, Barrie, Pinero, 
Wilde, Jones, Haddon Chambers, Carton, 
Louis Parker, H. V. Esmond, ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’, Sutro, Stephen Phillips, and a num- 
ber more, to be followed after the turn of the 
century by Maugham, Galsworthy, St. John 
Ervine, Synge, Fagan, Besier, and so on. It is 
true that we have clever plays—mostly light 
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comedies—written by Terence Rattigan, Benn 
Levy, Chetham Strode, James Parish, Joan 
Temple, Ronald Millar, Esther McCracken, 
and others, and an actor-dramatist of high 
ability in Emlyn Williams. As against Barrie 
we have Bridie, and to match Synge we have 
Sean O’Casey and Paul Vincent Carroll. But, 
apart from Ronald Millar, hardly one of these 
can be described as characteristically a post- 
war dramatist. The nearest we have got to any 
assertion of a new style since the war is prob- 
ably the enfranchised, go-as-you-please poetry- 
play, of which Robert Duncan’s This Way to 
the Tomb and Christopher Fry’s Phoenix Too 
Frequent are examples. But these are both on 
the light, satirical side. The real pioneer was 
T. S. Eliot with his pre-war Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. This in a curious way has put Tennyson’s 
Becket off the theatrical map. I happen to have 
been present at the first nights both of Becket at 
the Lyceum and of Murder in the Cathedral at 
Canterbury itself and in London at the Mer- 
cury. I confess to doubting whether, without 
Irving and Ellen Terry, Tennyson’s charming 
but operettish treatment would stand any 
chance nowadays against Eliot’s closer sim- 
plicities. But on the whole it remains true that, 
apart from fantasies, social essays, and gay 
little comedies, we have strangely few drama- 
tists who are showing a newly inspired mastery 
of scene and character, conflict and emotion. 
My own feeling is that the real reasons are 
mainly practical and of a kind that can be 
overcome. I believe—and have reason to do 
so—that not only in this country, but all over 
the Empire, are potential playwrights who have 
got something to say and only need oppor- 
tunity and training. The usual trouble is that 
they cannot—or will not—get back-stage to 
learn the ground-work of their intended craft 
and the needs of actors and actresses. Some- 
times this is through their own fault in neglect- 
ing means that are staring them in the face. 
There is undoubtedly prevalent a quite un- 
reasonable shyness among hopeful young 


dramatists about making contacts with the 
local ‘rep’ or amateur club. They dream of a 
West End production and a fortune in royal- 
ties. So the wretched manuscript, which might 
be quite useful for a down-the-road company 
to knock about, just gathers dust on managerial 
shelves in Shaftesbury Avenue, where plays by 
the hundred are waiting to be read. Who can 
blame a busy West End manager for not read- 
ing them? Whenever a young dramatist has 
the pluck to get his play produced anyhow or 
anywhere it is astonishing how far managers 
and agents will go to see it. Probably the whole 
thing is just a question of time. After all, the 
Victorian dramatists went through their own 
ordeals. It was seldom by sending a play to be 
read by an unconcerned manager that they 
got it acted. Drama is, at the heart of it, a com- 
munal art, and calls for friendly enthusiasm 
and collaboration from start to finish. 

So far as our own country is concerned all 
this is, thanks to the repertory theatres, at any 
rate able to settle itself. It is different oversea— 
in India, Africa, Australia, Canada—where, to 
my mind, the great source of future dramatic 
interest lies. There the dramatist on the spot 
has often very little chance either of learning 
his work or of getting the finished product off. 
Yet in many cases he has at hand a mine of 
virgin material. This seems to call for some- 
thing in the way of organization. In Australia, 
it is well to know, there exists already a Drama 
Advisory Council, which has up to the present 
seen to the presenting of over seventy plays. 
I am afraid they are not all new plays by 
Australian dramatists; but the fact of some- 
thing being done suggests that when these 
turn up they will be looked after. This is a line 
of effort in which the British Council could set 
about some really good work all over the 
Empire in the presenting of plays written by 
the men who know. It would cost a good deal, 
but the money would be well spent from every 
point of view. 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Henry James: the Major Phase. By F. O. 
MatruiessEN. Oxford University Press. 
gs. 6d. 

When Mr. Matthiessen was approaching the 
last chapter of his book, a distinguished pro- 
fessor asked him what he was doing. On hear- 
ing that he was about to bring out a study of 
the later works of Henry James, the professor 
said: ‘What are you going to call it? The Old 
Pretender?” 

‘I had forgotten that once bright, if long 
since hoary, wisecrack,’ writes Mr. Matthies- 
sen, ‘but that conversation gave me my title. 
I realized more clearly than before that though 
James’s later evolution had involved the loss of 
an engaging lightness, he knew what he was 
about, and that if we want to find the figure in 
his carpet, we must search for it primarily in 
the intricate and fascinating design of his final 
and major phase.’ 

He takes that phase as a twenty-year period, 
starting from the turning-point of 1895, when 
Henry James’s belief that his ‘real form’ was 
the play and his real field the theatre was 
shattered by the dismal failure of Guy Domville. 
He had thought that he would write no more 
long novels, nothing but plays and short stories. 
Yet he turned from his bitter moment of dis- 
illusion to work his most fruitful ideas into his 
finest and longest novels: The Ambassadors, The 
Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl. It is in 
these books that we shall find the most com- 
plete picture and the purest judgement of the 
world Henry James had been so actively and 
passionately observing through all the years of 
his life, and if Mr. Matthiessen’s readers care 
to look at the chapter called “The Religion of 
Consciousness’ even before they take the par- 
ticular studies of the novels, they may find it 
helpful. We need to know something of the 
background and influences—the paternal in- 
fluence in particular—to understand what 
philosophic and ethical elements came to 
Henry James as part of the family property 
and what he found for himself. A generous 
sense of the social responsibilities of mankind 
must have been instilled into him almost in the 
cradle, but his ever-increasing sense of the 


immense value of individual aesthetic percep- 
tion as a determinant of behaviour was very 
much his own, his personal, discovery. 

The problems and situations of the three 
great novels analysed by Mr. Matthiessen with 
remarkable skill are all provided by the inter- 
play of the passions and perceptions of persons 
living, as it were, on different levels of aware- 
ness. Henry James himself told us a good deal 
about the origin and growth of those novels in 
the ample prefaces to the definitive edition, but 
Mr. Matthiessen has had the rare chance of 
supplementing what he learnt from the pre- 
faces by a mass of revealing information dis- 
interred from a set of buried, unpublished 
note-books. Into those note-books Henry James 
poured his outlines and jottings and reflections 
over a period of thirty-six years and in some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty thousand words. 
They make it clear that he had the ideas for 
his crowning novels eight to a dozen years 
before their completion, and Mr. Matthiessen 
gives us a fine exciting picture of the pursuit of 
each subject from its first appearance, through 
a rich variety of twists and turns, to its final 
capture and exhibition. 

For the following chapter, on The American 
Scene and The Ivory Tower, English readers must 
be particularly grateful. The American eye 
can see better than we islanders just what the 
tour through his native land, after more than 
twenty years of absence, meant to the traveller 
‘hag-ridden by the twin demons of observation 
and imagination’. He was often appalled, 
sometimes misled, at other times extraordi- 
narily clear-sighted. ‘He took back to his 
retreat at Rye an overwhelming sensation of 
America’s new “material and political power” 
as being “almost cruelly charmless”. He knew 
now, as he had not known when conjuring up 
Mr. Verver’s American city, how the recklessly 
impermanent sky-scrapers had risen “‘by the 
breath of an interested passion . . . restless 
beyond all passions’’.’ We can, indeed, see for 
ourselves in the unfinished Jvory Tower and the 
plan sketched out for its composition, what a 
dramatic situation was to be developed be- 
tween a ferociously acquisitive society and the 
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repudiating hero. It is, as we know, the general 
destiny of Henry James’s heroes to repudiate 
and renounce, but none is more conspicuously 
marked for the performance of that decisive 
and liberating act than the heir to great posses- 
sions of The Ivory Tower. 

Finally, in an appendix, Mr. Matthiessen, 
aided by a diligent group of students who must 
have done a lot of close, hard reading, com- 
pares the early and late versions of The Portrait 
of a Lady. The result is a most satisfactory 
demonstration of the purpose and method of 
the innumerable changes introduced into the 
texture of the work. Henry James knew better 
than to attempt structural alterations, his aim 
was confined to lighting up obscure patches, 
bringing out values, disclosing ‘buried secrets’. 
He reveals more life in Isabel and adds more 
surface to Osmond. ‘His “‘sharply-cut face” 
becomes “extremely modelled and composed”’. 
James’s description of his eyes is far more care- 
ful. They are no longer “luminous” and 
“intelligent” expressing “both softness and 
keenness”’, but “‘conscious, curious eyes . . . at 
once vague and penetrating, intelligent and 
hard”. This is quite in keeping with his smile, 
which is now his “cool” smile, and with his 
voice, of which it is now said that, though fine, 
it “somehow wasn’t sweet”. . . . James has 
done an expert job in heightening Osmond’s 
thoroughly studied effect.’ 

Few critics have hitherto attended suffi- 
ciently to the revisions; usually they are 
assumed to be unnecessary embroideries of 
circuitous verbiage. Mr. Matthiessen’s careful 
assessment should put an end to that idea. The 
revisions, like the later novels, are part of the 
Major Phase. 

THEODORA BOSANQUET 


THE ART OF THE NOVEL 


Some Observations on the Art of Narrative. By 
Puytus BentLey. Home & Van Thal. 5s. 

The Living Novel. By V.S. Prircuett. Chatto. 
8s. 6d. 

When a practising novelist sets out to dis- 
course upon the nature of his medium, shed- 
ding the rays of his individual illumination on 
past greatness, we can be reasonably sure of 


some enlightening as well as acute observation. 
Neither of these two volumes disappoint ex- 
pectations. Both Miss Bentley and Mr. Prit- 
chett, fiction writers of distinction, speak here 
avowedly as practitioners rather than as 
literary critics; both examine the fabric of 
fiction in the work of its masters. The result, 
taken together, is an absorbing survey of the 
technique and spirit of the British novel over 
the past two centuries. 

That there is a slight variation in the angle 
from which the two writers approach this com- 
mon theme is indicated by their respective 
titles. Whereas Mr. Pritchett, confessing him- 
self ‘a person of idle mind’ and that insatiable 
curiosity which is the novelist’s privilege, wan- 
ders at random where his interest leads him 
through the fields of fiction, Miss Bentley is 
more purposefully analytical. In a series of 
introductory jottings, modestly designed to 
stimulate further research into this complex art 
of narrative, she takes us behind the scenes into 
the writer’s workshop to observe the mechanics 
of his craft. How different effects are achieved 
through the skilful balancing and interweaving 
of summary (brief integration of character or 
events) with scene (the presentation of the living 
moment); the gradual discarding by modern 
fiction, in favour of a technique more subtly 
implicit, of the ‘gentle-reader’ moralizing so 
beloved by the Victorians; and the trends 
between two wars, particularly the pioneer 
experimentalizing of Dorothy Richardson, 
Virginia Woolf, and James Joyce—these are the 
matters which Miss Bentley probes with brief 
but penetrating clarity. Especially stimulating 
is her section on the novel’s unrivalled ad- 
vantages—in its ability to present lengthy 
time-spans, changes in place and weather, and 
different facets of one character—over the 
sister arts of painting and sculpture. 

If Miss Bentley’s acute anatomizings under 
the microscope could be termed the ‘scientific 
approach’ to fiction, then Mr. Pritchett’s is 
indeed the exploratory. With the exuberant 
gusto of an adventurer discovering new and 
exciting territories, and eager to share this en- 
largement of his horizons, he communicates 
infectiously in these thirty-two studies his 
catholic, yet discriminating, delight. His range 
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is richly diverse, from the eighteenth-century 
robustness of Fielding and the little Derbyshire 
printer, Samuel Richardson, to the pathos of 
Tom Hood—‘our half-Hogarth’, as Lamb 
called him—or the Lawrence of Sons and Lovers, 
whose glowing warmth of vitality is appreci- 
atively savoured; from the scientific romances 
of Wells and sober realism of Bennett to Balzac 
and the Russians. In each one of these critical 
portraits we are made intensely aware of the 
living personality behind the work; and that in 
each case the writer is essentially a child of his 
age, responding in some way to its intrinsic 
situation, is, for Mr. Pritchett, an important 
condition of his individual genius. 

Many of these pages are spiced with a 
wickedly suave and ironical wit—as in that 
delicious etching of “The Crank’, author of the 
moralizing eighteenth-century novel Sandford 
and Merton, who went with prim and vain per- 
fectionism in search of a wife: ‘He believed, like 
any rationalist, in the sufficiency of man; his 
cross was the insufficiency of woman’ ; or insuch 
observations as that on Samuel Butler’s Ernest, 
‘a man whose hedonism is a prig’s hygiene’. 
With this shrewd relish of oddity and foible in 
human nature, whether in the creator or his 
creations, goes the discerning perception which 
can embody an essential truth about a man and 
his work in a phrase. Of Wells he writes: ‘[He] 
can be wounded. It is one of his virtues’; and 
of Smollett: ‘His coarseness, like that of Joyce, 
is the coarseness of . . . the man who has a skin 
too few . . . one whose senses were unprotected 
and whose nerves were exposed.’ Another 
piece of wisdom, pungently expressed, is the 
realization that great fiction is created, not out 
of the unique quality of its material, but of its 
vision—‘by new seeing, not by new sights’. 

Mature and vigorously provocative, Mr. 
Pritchett drives us back unfailingly to redis- 
cover for ourselves former delights and to make 
fresh contacts in the originals: this, surely, is 
the test and highest function of all good 
criticism. MARGARET WILLY 


Andrew Lang. By Rocrer LANCELYN GREEN. 
Edmund Ward. 155. 
Even the attributes of Cyrano de Bergerac— 
of poet, musician, soldier, and philosopher— 


/ 


| 


seem little compared with those of Andrew 
Lang. History, the occult, folk-lore, criticism, 
fairy stories, translations, and poetry all came 
within his orbit. Too many spheres, perhaps, 
for a single man to be absolutely first-rate, in 
any one—though in at least the last three of 
them he made his mark indelible. Yet it was 
not only as a writer that he made his impres- 
sion, but also as a personality of his age (1844- 
1912). ‘Dear Andrew with the brindled hair’ 
as Stevenson referred to him, or as A. G. C. 
Lidell wrote: ‘[His] good nature and extra- 
ordinary power of disquisition made him will- 
ing and able to knock ‘off any essay on any 
subject in half an hour.’ Then to crown such 
comments came Henley’s telling observation: 
‘The Divine Amateur of Letters.’ It is in the 
light of these three opinions that the present 
biography must be examined: any estimate of 
its success must be reserved until it is noted to 
what extent Roger Lancelyn Green has been 
able to fill in these lines. 

Although there is a chapter specifically 
devoted to his friends, incidents of Lang’s 
kindness and chivalry permeate the whole 
book. Certainly, in this respect, Mr. Green 
proves himself a loyal disciple. However, dis- 
ciples should also be apostles, and this is where 
he fails. He says of A History of English Litera- 
ture from Beowulf to Swinburne that ‘though not 
a great work, it is an excellent one: an example 

. of sound criticism, faultless taste and 
beautiful style’-—a verdict that is also reflective 
of the biographer. This is not to deny sensitivity 
in the writing, but to point out a certain lack of 
critical analysis; one looks in vain for concise 
judgements—for a sentence such as that of 
Chesterton on Dickens: ‘He was the character 
whom anybody can hurt and nobody kill.’ 
Especially is this languor and lack of crispness 
obvious in the treatment of the poetry. 

Apart from a long piece, Helen of Troy (1882), 
Lang’s poems with the years tended to become 
lighter and to leave their youthful and more 
solemn vein. He adopted French forms: the 
rondeau, triolet, sestina, chant royal, and bal- 
lade. With the last named he excelled. As 
Mr. Green observes, in serious poetry his posi- 
tion is ‘infinitely higher than that of Austin 
Dobson’. Furthermore, he then adds: ‘We may 
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well place him higher also than Henley, in 
spite of that poet’s few superior lyrics.’ By 
such reckoning, no doubt, ifit isa matter of bulk 
Theodore Watts-Dunton could be accorded 
greater eminence than Hopkins. Indeed, at 
the best, Lang was a minor poet. After that, 
a most accomplished writer of fairy tales—his 
Prince Prigio is unlikely to be forgotten—and a 
translator, whether working in collaboration 
with S. H. Butcher, Walter Leaf, E. Myers, or 
alone, of supreme ability. Occasionally one 
suspects a translation cannot be bettered: such 
is the case with C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s version 
of Proust’s long novel and such may well be the 
case with Lang’s Odyssey and Iliad. 

At any rate, in setting down his life, Mr. 
Green has rendered a great service. His book 
is not without blemishes, but it is a work which 
no future biographer can afford to pass over: 
it has, too, the added advantage of a ‘short- 
title bibliography’ which takes cognizance of 
all that has been written upon this author. 
Finally, if a reviewer may end with a plea, it 
is this: that Mr. Green should be asked to edit 
a complete set of Lang. Nobody could be 
better suited for such a task. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


The Outlook in English Studies. An Inaugural 
Lecture by Smeon PotrTer, sometime Exhi- 
bitioner of St. John’s College, Oxford; 
Baines Professor of English Language and 
Philology in the University of Liverpool. 
University Press of Liverpool, 1946. Pp. 24. 
Is. net. 

Liverpool is one of the few modern English 
Universities which has a separate Chair of 
English Language and Philology. Professor 
Simeon Potter is now the Baines Professor, fol- 
lowing J. H. G. Grattan, Sir Allen Mawer, 
and H. C. Wyld, and he begins his inaugural 
with a felicitous account of these distinguished 
predecessors. From there he passes to the out- 
look for English studies which he naturally 
considers from the viewpoint of the linguistic 
specialist. After speaking of the great English 
philological discoveries of the past from Sir 
William Jones to Henry Sweet he points to 
some of the fields which are likely to attract 
the investigators of the new generation. The 


science of phonetics is suggested as a ‘branch 
of learning, which is to-day in most urgent need 
of development’: “There are not many com- 
petent monographs on the dialects of England’ ; 
‘England has no dialect atlas, no counterpart 
of Gillieron’s famous linguistic Atlas of France.’ 
Syntax, stylistics, vocabulary, semasiology, or 
semantics are also mentioned as promising 
fields of investigation. If the ‘intelligent fresh- 
man’ asks: ‘What is the ultimate purpose of a 
University School of English? What is it all 
about?’ the answer is: ‘Our prior concern. . . 
is with interpretation, with understanding: 
with the understanding and the interpretation 
of the entire body or corpus of memorable 
writing in the English Language from the 
beginning.’ This is, perhaps, a more limited 
view than that of Professor Willey who spoke 
of the Cambridge school as one in which ‘youth 
is trained in two main disciplines, the Art of 
Reading and the Art of Writing’. Professor 
Potter’s definition would seem to exclude the 
second of these two disciplines and this is prob- 
ably the main difference between the old schools 
of ‘literature and language’ and the Cambridge 
conception of a school of ‘literature, life and 
thought’. But Professor Potter is no less a true 
humanist than Professor Willey, and his con- 
cluding words show that he too regards the 
final aim of English Studies as an integration 
and development of the whole personality : ‘We 
are the heirs of a healthy and flourishing tradi- 
tion by which all qualified newcomers may 
follow their inclinations and use their several 
gifts, growing freely and joyfully in intellectual 
and spiritual stature, in range of vision, in 
power of discernment, in strength of thought.’ 
Happy are the students who start their journeys 
through the rocky wastes of philology under a 
leader so full of generous enthusiasm! 
V. DE S. PINTO 


The ‘Q’ Tradition. By Bast. WittEY. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15. 6d. 

On the assumption that everybody interested 
in English literature will have read Professor 
Willey’s inaugural, and will be arguing about 
its wealth of arguments, I confine my allotted 
space to a single matter: the opposition to 
English studies by the classical scholars. 
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The Chair of Greek at Cambridge, Professor 
Willey reminds us, was established in the six- 
teenth century, and the Chair of English in the 
twentieth. The date of the establishment of the 
Greek Chair needs no explanation: but the date 
of the establishment of the English Chair needs 
explanation because it was delayed unduly. It 
was delayed, of course, because of the assump- 
tion that one picks up a knowledge of English 
literature as one goes about the harder business 
of learning other subjects. Perhaps the reason 
why the establishment of the English Chair 
could not be delayed far into the present cen- 
tury was that the nineteenth century had come 
to see that however minute the particles surviv- 
ing from the enormous past, they must be seen as 

' bearing a date imprinted on them. Even words 
must be seen as dated. A casual reader reads 
on the assumption that all words are modern 
unless they proclaim their obsoleteness unmis- 
takably. Most modern words, however, have 
endured for a long time, and all that the casual 
reader is aware of is the last of the many mean- 
ings they have acquired during their course of 
change and/or development. The language of 
any author of a past age is that historical thing 
the language of his time, or, if he is a crank, 
a language existing relatively to the language 
of his time. Unless this historical thing is 
understood as the author and his contem- 
poraries understood it, the thought and feeling 
of which it is the expression is understood 
loosely. Its original subtlety has vanished, and 
—a worse fate—what subtleties it has are‘sub- 
tleties foisted on to it as the accidental conse- 
quence of survival. Scholars devoting their 
lives to the study of ancient Greek are, where 
English literature is concerned, casual readers. 
If they do not think so, that is because they 
have been brought up to believe that a know- 
ledge of English literature is ‘added unto’ any 
intelligent person born and bred in England. 

Professor Willey is concerned with defending 
the scholarly study of English in the universi- 
ties. He defends it not so much on the ground 
that if it is neglected the literature of the cen- 
turies prior to our own remains partly tongue- 
tied, but on the ground that English is the only 
means of giving culture to the products of the 
Greekless schools. He describes himself as a 


teacher of English, seconding the cultural 
efforts of the teachers of Greek. But this 
defence will not convince the Grecians, I am 
afraid. In order to convince them, we must 
show them that English literature is a book 
partly closed until they come to see the English 
of past centuries as like their own Greek in the 
sense that it is not the language written in 
England in 1947. Only readers who are aware 
of this have the basis for proceeding to that 
other work of an English school, the criticism 
of the literature read as an historical thing. 
That criticism will need to draw on a dozen 
skills and on as much omniscience as possible: 
the author of The Seventeenth-Century Background 
well knows how many and how much. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Background of Modern Poetry. By C. M. 

Bowra. Oxford University Press. 2s. 

The Inaugural Lecture of the Professor of 
Poetry begins with two lines of Homer, which 
Dr. Bowra renders: ‘Men most applaud that 
song which sounds with the greatest novelty 
in the ears of those who listen.” What Homer 
should have written, one is presently made to 
think, is that the young people do most applaud 
the song of the greatest novelty; for before you 
turn the page of the lecture you have read: 
‘Whenever a change comes, it alarms and horri- 
fies the older generation which has already 
formed its tastes and shrinks from any call to 
adjust them to new aims.’ 

The older generation no doubt will have: 
indeed, if the new Master, he upon whom ‘the 
doom to create something new’ (the professor’s 
words) first forced itself—if he isn’t out with his 
volume soon enough, or if that creation isn’t 
‘new in a rigorous and exacting sense’ (Dr. 
Bowra’s words), his generation also will have 
progressed so far along the earlier rut as only 
reluctantly to listen. His audience, then, must 
arise among still younger people than himself. 
Moreover, should there arise two or more 
Masters about the same time, and should one 
of them not have accepted the ‘doom’ as whole- 
heartedly as the other, the less new one, as the 
more likely of the two to catch the field, if he is 
able to hold it, may long delay the other’s 
coming into his kingdom. So England crowned 
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Tennyson before she crowned Browning, and 
Browning before Hardy; yet the three were 
writing poetry in the sixties. That was because 
the novelty of Tennyson was so many fewer 
degrees removed from the poetry of the Roman- 
tics, whilst Hardy’s verse was still more degrees 
removed from Tennyson’s than Browning’s was. 

Dr. Bowra reveals himself as conceiving the 
‘doom’ of the poets ‘always to create something 
new’ as originating in the disposition of ‘men 
most to applaud that song which sounds with 
the greatest novelty’. His is no such concep- 
tion as my own, which is, ‘doom’ being the 
wrong word, that a Master, no mere verse- 
writer but a poet, as he must write his own poetry, 
must write something new, and would do so, if, 
like Hopkins, he had no audience whatsoever. 


He, then, would never be seen against such a’ 


‘background’ as the Professor of Poetry must 
see as the background of Eliot, Auden, the Sit- 
wells, Day Lewis, and the rest of the ‘canon’; 
otherwise how could the Inaugural Lecture 
be entitled The Background of Modern Poetry? 
My own line, as a student of poetry, is 
always to cling to the thought of an authentic 
poet as having been made the poet he is by 
Heaven and Nature far more than as one 
influenced by any recent or contemporary stir; 
not, therefore, one standing out, amongst a lot 
of other writers, against a background, but as 
linked to the never-dying. To see him as stand- 
ing against a background is, of course, to take 
a short cut to seeing him at all: you get over 
accounting for him with far less effort of the 
searching mind, if you reckon him as having 
had to be just that because of something in the 
general air of his time. Dr. Bowra shows how 
this seeing is done, dwelling in his mind on the 
likenesses to each other of Tennyson, Arnold, 
Swinburne, and Rossetti, and saying of them, 
to place them and pass on: “Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Arnold, and Rossetti have much more 
in common with each other than they have 
with the Elizabethans or with Pope.’ That say- 
ing was enough, no doubt, for his immediate 
purpose; only I do not much like his purpose. 
It is easy to say that Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Blake, Shelley, and Keats have more in com- 
mon with each other than with the poets of 
any other half-century ; but the critic’s triumph 


is to bring out how distinctive and peculiar to 
himself the art of each was. 

My contention would be that, whichever of 
the Victorians had least in common with the 
others, he should have been seen as most indis- 
putably a Master; that any poet one can think 
of as having been nearer to being nothing but 
himself; farther from having much in common 
with any contemporary poet—he, a Blake or a 
Hopkins, should be much more one’s king in 
poetry. The more one sees the poets of any 
generation in the ‘focus’ of that time, as Tenny- 
son and those other three in the Victorian, the 
more one blurs the separate picture of each. 
And if they cannot be seen separately; sharply, 
too, they cannot be of any lasting account. I 
myself see Browning separately, and sharply 
too; the other three also, but much less sharply. 

The same spirit that stirs in me to contradic- 
tion, as if I felt my critical judgement as fobbed 
off with what is too like academical simplifying 
to be true, is aroused by any such words (p. 4) 


. as: ‘As each new generation arises, it finds that 


the art of its elders has exhausted all its possi- 
bilities and that new ways of composition must 
be discovered, new words brought into use, and 
poetry brought back to reality.’ That is to 
think of the writers of the new generation as a 
team. They are that only to the measure in 
which each one is influenced by what there is 
of ‘inspiration’ in the general stir of the time. 
Upon many, no doubt, but not inevitably upon 
every one, that influence will be strong; but the 
many are men and women moved to write by 
the current of imitativeness that is so strong in 
human nature much more than by their own 
native force; and they do not count except as 
a ‘school’. One can think of a ‘school’ as hav- 
ing an art in common; as of each writer filling 
his bucket at a common pump, but no sooner 
is the new day come than the ‘school’ ceases 
to have any importance, if, while the poets are 
alive, and moving in the streets, they have 
naturally an interest for their neighbours. 

So I think of the great majority of the writers 
of any time—as acting more as a team, namely, 
than as single persons. Of single persons not 
one, let it be admitted, but will bear some 
marks of Time’s influence; but what has made 
his poetry ‘new’ is not that somebody else’s art 
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has exhausted its possibilities, but that he, 
because of his native force, must create a new 
art. If Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe had each been given a re- 
newed youth, a second life, each could have 
shown how far his art was from exhaustion. 
That the art of Dr. Bowra’s later-Victorian 
examples, William Watson and Stephen 
Phillips, sickened and died was because it 
was parasitic—like the sandalwood tree that 
has no root-making power of its own, but must 
be parasitic on some other growth, the art 
called theirs never was theirs. 

The others, as men, had to grow old and died; 
but the art of any one of them, as it continues 
to live for men, may well be the art (as Spen- 
ser’s for Keats?) to which a much later-born 
Master will look for his ‘inspiration’ ; he will do 
that so much more than he will look to any 
man of his own generation. It is of such a poet 
that one may be forced to think, when reading, 
in the poem by Hopkins concerning Nature as 
a Heraclitean Fire, the words: 


But quench her bonniest, dearest to her, her 
clearest-selvéd spark 

Man, how fast his firedint, his mark on mind, 
is gone! 

Both are in an unfathomable, all is in an 
enormous dark 

Drowned. O pity and indignation! Man- 
shape, that shone 

Sheer off, disseveral, a star, death blots 
black out; nor mark 

Is any of him at all so stark 
But vastness blurs and time beats level. 


I may be thought to indulge in hair-split- 
ting, drawing too many and too nice distinc- 
tions. There is no apology to offer, unless the 
tendency be for the training of the universities 
to impel critics towards large simplifications in 
their meditation upon poetry. If that be so, it 
is for them to apologize. No single simplifica- 
tion may by itself amount to much of an un- 
truth, but, playing rolling snowball over a 
snowfield of simplifications, the initial untruth 
will gather mass, and the complete picture be 
a distortion. 

We know the claims that have been made 
upon our attention; on our faithfulness in 


responding to their influence, for the authors 
of what Shelley thought of as cyclic song. It is 
the song of which those who know it best; the 
Divina Commedia, the Greek tragedies, Virgil, 
Shakespeare, Racine, Milton, and their song 
—it is only of that song, is it not, that men 
might speak almost in the terms of 


For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon, and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly 
mould? 


If the work of those moved less by native 
force than by the current of imitativeness is of 
the same kind as cyclic song, only not so good, 
nor half so good; if there is not a great gulf 
between cyclic song and that work, how are the 
claims made for Poetry by Wordsworth and 
Shelley and others, and they not thinking of 
just anybody’s verse as included—how are 
those claims to be sustained? 

Of course, one must allow that the works of 
the lesser men, and even the more perishable 
parts of the perishable whole, as of consider- 
able intellectual interest, form a legitimate sub- 
ject of study, especially as having, which cyclic 
song never has—no, no, no; not as song—a 
background to peer into; one, even, where the 
interested mind may find ‘an easier habita- 
tion’. Cyclic song, I have just said, has no 
background as song. Dante is read against a 
background in so far as it is historical, philo- 
sophical, theological, and so forth; but for so 
much of it as is pure poetry, which is what has 
kept it alive, it has no background other than 
Dante’s passion: that is to say, a ‘background’ 
into which there can be no searching. Or only 
that of another inspired poet. 

The work that is imitative; more so than it 
is original, is, I allow, of intellectual interest; 
but one would have the critic’s interest to be 
shown to the world, the young especially who 
are so easily misled, with the care not to mis- 
lead which stands out so in such as Brune- 
tiére’s discussions of the verse of Boileau, Vol- 
taire, and others. The proof of the great intel- 
lectual interest that that verse had for him 
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abounds in his many volumes upon it, and in 
those pages in which nothing is said of any 
verse but just such verse. On those same pages, 
and here I make my point, are to be read such 
words as.these, and scores and scores of them: 

‘Un poéte est toujours poéte, et dans le 
xvur® siécle tout entier vainement cher- 
cheriez-vous l’ombre d’un poéte’ ; 

‘Quel genre n’a pas abordé Voltaire? 
Quelle tache n’a pas entreprise et menée 
jusqu’au bout sa prodigieuse activité? .. . 
nullement poéte, si l’on veut, en dépit de 
quinze ou vingt volumes de vers . . .’; 

‘, . . Pimagination, c’est-a-dire la faculté 
d’aller au dela de la nature, d’y voir méme 
ce qui n’y est pas, a la seule condition qu’on 
nous le fasse voir 4 nous-mémes, demeure la 


faculté maitresse du poéte, son aptitude 


originelle, celle qu’aucune autre ne sup- 
plée, sans laquelle enfin on peut bien étre 
artiste, écrivain, orateur, mais non pas poéte 
—voila ce qu’il faut lui [Boileau] reprocher.' 
C’est que lui-méme il n’était pas poéte.’ 
Brunetiére, holding his view of the impor- 
tance of the student’s never forgetting the dif- 
ference between poetry and ‘verse’, could have 
left such words as those unwritten with no 
clear conscience. His holding that view, more- 
over, was no idiosyncrasy; no mere singularity. 
If that is the French critics’ view, and held 
by them with Brunetiére’s tenacity, it is far from 
being the view of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound, 
to judge from the former’s recently published 
article on the verse and criticism of the latter. 
They do not hold, or I am much mistaken, that 
for poetry to come to being there must first be 
‘un décret nominatif de I’Eternel’.. I have no 
space in which to do more than refer the reader 
to the article (The New English Weekly), and to 
confess that I do not know whose phrase that 
is, but only that Lemaistre quotes it in his 
Racine. It sounds like Bossuet. 
J. A. CHAPMAN 





1 What Boileau, the critic thought, was to be blamed 
for was his obliviousness to the fact that the created thing 
that is not imaginative is not poetry: that obliviousness 
is shown in the terms in which Boileau delivered his 
poetic doctrine. To bring that out without this footnote 
would have meant my quoting many more lines before 
my quotation begins than those of this footnote. 


The Invisible Sun. By Marcaret WILLy. 

Chaterson. 3s. 6d. 

In this slim volume Miss Willy gathers her 
recent poems, which our readers will be glad 
to see, as English is one of the journals in which 
she made her début. 

Some unevenness, shared, if it comes to that, 
with great poets, is of less consequence than the 
quality of the best: 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 

Waking and sleeping a bell beats in my 

brain. 

Man goeth to his long home, each hour is 

unreturning, 

And not one primrose of last spring will 

star the woods again... . 


The thought is indeed not new, but the voice 
is fresh, and we can hear again and echo in our 
hearts the cry which has been dragged from 
poets of all ages, from the Ecclesiast ‘beneath 
the solemn Syrian cedars’, Catullus, Omar, 
Villon, to Carducci and Housman, and has 
made their most piercing music. Perhaps no 
other poem in the volume has quite such pas- 
sion or perfection, though ‘Bonfire in Novem- 
ber’ has something of the same thought and 
quality. But it would be (as Housman’s was) 
but a shallow philosophy that stopped at that 
natural and universal stage. Few as the poems 
are, they show a striking variety, clearly repre- 
senting an advance, in thought and emotion. 
The poems of war represent the first step in 
the advance. In this class there are several 
striking pieces, such as the sonnet entitled 
Inviolable, where the poet contrasts the quiet 
pleasures of garden and study, the joy of young 
love, and ‘earth’s chameleon delights’, with 
present death from the air, 

Perceiving one Identity shine plain, 
and in that perception 

can look full on jagged death which sears 

The warm reluctant flesh. 
The same idea is developed in Confession; the 
soul that had in vain ‘sought God in dim 
churches’, and then turned away to art and 
human love, finds in agony that terror has 
slowly died 
From flesh which no more shrank to share 
His Passion. 
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And Good Friday in War, though not quite per- 
fect, is worth quoting in full: 
The quickening woods a springtime theme 
unfold 
Where pale the celandines their sunlight 
spill, 
Yet who can count the limbs which in this 
mould 
Feed the wild daffodil? 


White birch and hawthorn spurt new flame 
of green, 
From the great world-heart echoes such a 
sigh 
As on that Friday, when the Nazarene 
Bowed his dark head to die. 


It is a philosophic as well as a poetic growing up. 

Some, but only a few, of the poems deal with 
love; more original are the charming Summer at 
Chainhurst, describing country walks and talks 
with a young friend, and others which show 
a full measure of that most excellent gift of 
imaginative sympathy, such as To a Medieval 
Craftsman: Winchester (which appeared recently 
in English). In Bereavement, addressed to a 
mother who has lost her son, Princess Elizabeth 
at Carisbrooke, an impressive quatrain (though 
the reviewer, greatly daring, would like to sug- 
gest to the author the substitution of ‘to kiss 
her father’s hand’ for ‘to kiss her sire’s pale 
hand’); and the Virgin Mary’s song Before 
Daybreak. 

Altogether the interest of these poems is so 
great, and the author’s development in them so 
apparent, that we shall be on the look-out for 
her next book. The only regret is that the 
poems are so few; but it is doubtless easier to 
sell two books at 3s. 6d. each than one at 7s. 6d. 
And is there not a familiar advertisement 
which advises us to ‘Watch this Space’? 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


SOME RECENT VERSE 


The Mountain. By Grorrrey Jonnson. Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 3s. 6d. net. 

From the Chilterns. By THEopora Rosco. The 
Ruislip Press, Ickenham. 

For Whom there is No Spring. By Sypney D. 
TREMAYNE. Pendulum Publications. 15. net. 


Dawn Music. By Putte Cuapwick. Crabtree 
Press, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

Shadows. By Curistmas HuMPHREYs. 
Favil Press. 55. net. 

The Far Calling. By A. V. Stuart. The Poetry 
Lovers’ Fellowship with Williams & Nor- 
gate, Ltd. 3s. net. 


The 


Of the poetry under consideration here, Mr. 
Geoffrey Johnson’s stands head and shoulders 
above the others. He has simplicity and direct- 
ness born not of shunning the complexities of 
life, but of the power to see through and beyond 
them, and a refusal to compromise over values 
—as in his denunciation of war as The Blasted 
Tree 

And, on it stretched, Humanity 
Broken, to no avail, 


his belief in the power of poetry (Flame), and 
in the enduring, lowly things of the common 
earth that unite to praise the Lord (Jubilate). 
He makes no pretence of being a ‘fashionable’ 
poet but sings in the language of the people, 
yet using their speech with a poet’s care and 
discernment. His sense of word values and 
music, his vibrant but restrained emotion, his 
love and understanding of simple country 
things because he is one 


. .. whose body comes from fields, the scent 
Of fields around him, blent 
In clothes and flesh and hair... 


and at the same time his perceptive, delicate 
rhythms transmuting those simple things be- 
cause (to continue the last quotation from the 
Traherne-like First of May) 


..- he also brings 
Raptures, whose words are wings 
And echo yet the music that recedes 
From off no mortal meads: 


these things it is that will ensure for Mr. John- 
son an unpretentious but permanent niche 
among contemporary poets. ‘Raptures’ with- 
out gush, music without mystification are too 
rare combinations to-day to be lightly dis- 
missed. 

Mrs. Theodora Roscoe in From the Chilterns, 
gracefully introduced by Arundell Esdaile, 
gives us a sheaf of lyrics, simple in style, in a 
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variety of traditional forms and metres. These 
poems span a number of years, and include 
reminiscences of Australia, France, and Lon- 
don, but the majority, and the best, sing of the 
Buckinghamshire country-side. From the Chil- 


tern Country gives her aim and purpose, and 
defines the limitations of her scope: 


I do not wish to send you messages 

Of wealth, nor thoughts of industry and 
noise; ... 

I would send peace to you; the quiet thought 

Of simple direct things, of windy skies. 


For Whom there is No Spring is a short and 
poignant collection of Sydney D. Tremayne’s 
elegies. The title is comprehensive: there are 
elegies for the dead and for the spiritually 
blighted. Mr. Tremayne writes with power to 
stir our hearts and—what is much more rare 
—a sure technical versatility and control and 
an acute sensitivity to the sound of words. He 
offers no facile comfort: 


No love can reach them now. 
Nothing can heal but time and our forget- 


ting . 
We cannot mend 
the love that suddenly stopped, 
the private dream of freedom that bled away. 


but demands courage and endurance as the 
price of hope: 
What will you do? 
You cannot reconstruct on these foundations. 
The patcher and the botcher and the butcher 
Each has enacted here his degradations. 


The chords struck vibrate but to a single 
note, yet this is a first book of unusual promise 
and we must await with attention its successor, 
Tall are the Hills, to discover if his sound crafts- 
manship can be as movingly attuned to a wider 


range. 

Philip Chadwick’s Dawn Music is largely 
elegiac, too, but often the grief over his loved 
wife shows exultation; not in prospect of her 
immortality for he does not believe in that, but 
for what has for ever been. To him death and 
war are the ultimate cruelties—he vigorously 
rebuts, for example, Rupert Brooke’s Now God 
be thanked . . .; he draws consolation only from 


life, and above all from the dawn music of 
youth and the past. It is a highly personal 
collection and the author’s note naively for- 
fends most of the criticism we could offer of it: 
sincerity, musicality, and the revelation of an 
unpretentious personality are its justifications 
—and the occasional memorable line like 


And all the pillage of the evening sky. 


Mr. Christmas Humphreys in the preface to 
his Shadows regards them as ‘only so-so poems’, 
and with the exception of the fine dramatic 
touch of Jn Court we might agree with him over 
his ‘Lyrics’ section: pleasant but undistin- 
guished. But in his ‘Poems of the Inner Way’ 
there is a unifying core of religious experience 
which will not allow us to dismiss them so 
lightly. Mr. Humphreys is a pantheist and a 
believer, apparently, in metempsychosis and 
has strong affinities with Buddhism. We do 
not have to share those beliefs to appreciate 
his achievements: it is not the beliefs but what 
the poet makes of them that counts, and there 
is a spiritual urgency that gives many of these 
pieces, e.g. Truth, Evensong, strength and va- 
lidity. His war-poems typify his detestation of 


The starved and grey futility of war, 


and end with a Petition we can all fervently 
echo: 


O Love, unloose the knots of human greed 
That bind us to inhuman need 

Lest in a cold unholy brain 

The cycle somewhere wake, and turn again. 


Of ‘The Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship’, Walter 
de la Mare is President—and that is somewhat. 
But there is nothing of his gentle kindness in 
the fulsome pretentiousness and unbalanced 
irrelevance of the Editor’s Manifesto prefacing 
Miss A. V. Stuart’s The Far Calling. Nor, it 
must be confessed, do the lyrics themselves 
offer much poetic compensation. They are 
simple evocations of moods and places, and 
Richard Church’s Introductory Note discern- 
ingly mentions the three poems which, with 
the ballad-like The Seal Woman, rise above 
magazine-verse level; sentimentality, an occa- 
sionally uncertain metrical ear, and an out- 
moded diction, tie the others down. Rarely 
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indeed do we catch a glimpse of such genuine 
sentiment as moves us in The Peewit’s Cry: 


Yet the peewit’s cry has no hope and no renewing; 
Tis the cry of the barren hearth and the heart’s 
undoing. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The Midnight Court. By BryAN MERRYMAN, 
translated by Frank O’Connor. Maurice 
Fridberg. 6s. 

Mr. O’Connor is to be congratulated. He 
has translated a late eighteenth-century Irish 
masterpiece with tact and gusto. Wisely he 
has not attempted the intricate internal rhym- 
ing.of the original; banking on raciness and 
impact, he lets the drama of what must be one 
of the most original poems in existence, and 
yet one of the most intimately localized, radiate 
with full éclat on a sensitive reader’s intelli- 
gence. You must read the whole aloud at a 
sitting to get the extraordinary bravura and the 
tense, delicate poetry. This thing, instead of 
being written at the opening of 1780, might be 
contemporary with Chaucer’s Parliament of 
Fowls. Using the well-worn dream-formula of 
the fourteenth century, this Protestant teacher 
of mathematics throws at you a legend of man- 
mad women and marriage-cheated men, the 
gigantic fairy adjudicant at the close sentencing 
twenty-six unmarried men as fodder for the 
former ; after which the author is seized by the 
bailiff of the court and wakes up just when 
sentence is being carried out on him. I remem- 
ber the late Dr. Robin Flower, who first indi- 
cated the poem’s relation to Cadenus and Vanessa 
and who, I fancy, would have contested the 
statement in Mr. O’Connor’s brilliant Preface 
to the effect that, before Merryman, Irish litera- 
ture did not exist intellectually, telling me, as 
we lay fronting the Atlantic on the highest 
point of the Great Blasket, that English people 
had no conception of the style and verve of 
The Midnight Court, which one day he hoped to 
English. What Irish scholars may think of Mr. 
O’Connor’s achievement I do not know, but 
I know this, that when I came to the passage 
about the charms (p. 23): 


Every night as I went to bed 
I’d a stocking of apples under my head, 


I fasted three canonical hours 

To try and come round the heavenly powers, 
I washed my shift where the stream ran deep 
To hear my lover’s voice in sleep; 

Often I swept the woodstack bare, 

Burned bits of my frock, my nails, my hair, 
Up the chimney stuck the flail, 

Slept with a spade without avail, 

Hid my wool in the limekiln late 

And my distaff behind the churchyard gate; 


I was aware that I was in the presence of world- 
poetry, and something more than a translator, 
a vital keen-witted poet, in Frank O’Connor. 
The four non-Merryman poems that close this 
well-printed volume are no less noteworthy. 

It is twenty-one years since P. A. Ussher’s 
translation of The Midnight Court saw the light, 
with Yeats’s introduction. It should be stated 
that this version still holds the field for sedulous 
care, but that, tried by the experiment of read- 
ing aloud, the present attempt, which sacrifices 
delicacy, is superior in raciness and speed. 
What is wanted is a perfectly literal English 
translation of a piece which for metrical dex- 
terity and frank statement of human relation- 
ships is comparable less to Swift than Catullus; 
in other words, there is still work to be done on 
it, on this side of the Irish Sea, in prose. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


RECENT VERSE 


The Time Piece. By FRANK Kenpon. Cambridge 
University Press. 55. 

Clausentum. Sonnets by JoHN ARLotr. Draw- 
ings by MicuHaEt Ayrton. Cape. 75. 6d. 
Fire and Ice. By T. W. Ramsgey. English Uni- 

versity Press. 45. 6d. 


I would not spend on Mr. Kendon a note 
unworthy; his work is earthy. It will not hurt 
you to sift its virtue. His book, The Time Piece, 
is less a rhyme-piece than a small herbal of 
beauties verbal. He lets his crayon with 
patience play on successive seasons without 
forced reasons. His forte’s describing; he’s 
always bribing with rare concision a reader’s 
vision : elf-drum and tabor (no Georgic-labour) 
bring rarest pleasure to ears with leisure for 
rhythmic patterns not meant for slatterns. In 
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plain prose I like this book, and I like it very 
much. It is not a éerre-d-terre production, nor 
does it enter into competition with The Land; 
it is more philosophical, more a thing of mood 
and wonder, with a pervading sense of real 
victory achieved if we cling to the ways of earth 
without too much scientific insistence on earth’s 
job. As it says: 


It is not science sanctifies each morning, 
But that within, which hails the sun an angel. 


Some of the descriptions, notably that of the 
observation by the poet and his daughter of 
the first marsh marigold on Easter Day, of the 
summer flowers—who has called honeysuckle 
‘staggering’ before, or noted, as he does, the 
nameless colour of the ‘scarlet’ pimpernel?— 
of the anglers ‘lost in forenoon shadow on the 
other bank’, invite comparison with certain 
felicities in The Testament of Beauty. At any rate, 
Mr. Kendon’s way of looking at nature is more 
akin to Bridges than Blunden. He seems 
haunted by an unpurposeful progression of 
visible loveliness, the solace and inheritance of 
all who take earth on trust: 


It is not hunger: it is some desire 
Set deeper in the spirit, which is shared 
Among all kinds of men. 


I do not say that there are not passages which 
I find vague and too rarefied for my poetical 
palate. Here is one: 


The day began amiss, a stifling night, 

A restless sleep, a dawn without a sun: 
Grey meal on hedge, a ceiling at the treetop, 
Silence, birdless, waterless, thick and fell. 


If the sky is the ‘ceiling’ it is at all tree-tops, 
and one ought not to have to ask oneself in 
what sense ‘meal’ is used. But here, as else- 
where, I am not sure that I shall not come to 
like the lines with closer acquaintance. Of this 
I am sure, that any lover of poetry who is won 
by what Mr. Kendon calls ‘the forthright bold 
irrelevance of nature’ should lose no time in 
adding The Time Piece to his bedroom book- 
shelf. 

In Clausentum, Mr. Arlott and Mr. Ayrton in 
twelve sonnets and eight drawings (one on the 
jacket) have evoked the spirit of a Roman site 
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on the mouth of the Itchen. The effect is neo- 
Victorian, if the natural features of the land- 
scape sometimes bring Crabbe’s colours to the 
mind, though the sonnets are of the Shake- 
spearian pattern with enjambment. In a far 
less elaborate scheme something of the ghost- 
liness of Hood’s The Haunted House invests the 
reader. Mr. Arlott, as usual, is most poetical 
when at the most meticulously visual level, 
recording ‘the tightening flex of ivy’ and ‘the 
laths grotesque as fractured limbs’ of the ruin- 
ous modern temple built to house an altar- 
stone to an unidentified goddess. These lines 
are noteworthy: 


The voices from the boat were silent now; 
A page ripped out from some great bible lay 
Beside the laurel with the broken bough 
And showed a psalm to exorcize the day. 


Mr. Ramsay’s attractively entitled Fire and 
Ice \eaves me neither hot nor cold, but with an 
earnest wish that he would recognize a verse- 
writer’s obligations before he publishes more. 
It may seem a little pedantic to start with the 
three ‘translations’ from Leopardi that close 
these fifty-six pages. In 1923, from the Cam- 
bridge University Press, G. L. Bickersteth gave 
us the whole of Leopardi in the original metres, 
a work that contained a surprising number of 
fine lines. The famous ‘E il naufragar m’é 
dolce in questo mare’ was represented by ‘And 
sweet to me is shipwreck in this sea’. Mr. 
Ramsey writes ‘And sweet the shipwreck in 
this sea profound’, to rhyme with ‘drowned’, 
whereas the original is unrhymed. The beauti- 
ful ‘Pindarics’ of ‘Il Sabato del Villaggio’ be- 
come hymnal quatrains of the ABAB type, 
with ‘Col suo fascio dell’ erba’ omitted entirely 
from the first. In the Jmitazione, in order to 
obtain a rhyme for ‘laurel’, the line ‘Dove 
naturalmente’ appears as ‘Bright primrose or 
dark sorrel’. A man, you may say, can do 
these things and yet be a poet. But a true poet 
must be intellectually honest; and when, in 
his first piece, entitled Truth, he writes: 

A beauty such as never man beheld, . 

This, Plato tells us, is the face of truth. 

He did not tell us whether silver set 

With age the brow or fair with clustered 

youth. 
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one may well wonder whether this writer ever 
paused to consider the doctrine of Ideas, either 
as expounded by Plato or as misrepresented by 
Aristotle. The drift of his mind, when not 
fashioning arabesques, is didactic, acommuning 
of the soul with itself to establish the necessity 
of suffering, for 


the completed growth of the dark tree 
Whose shape is cruciform, whose flowers are 
red. 


This sort of symbolism, with accretions from 
astrology and the occultists, is characteristic of 
Mr. Ramsey’s verse at its more intellectual 
level; it is dark, not so much with excess of 
light, as with unsynthesized emotional trends, 
in Spinozistic terms, passionibus obnoxius. Until 
he attains, or rather communicates, a clear and 
distinct idea of these, Mr. Ramsey can never 
be more than a spinner of soulful lines suitable 
for recitation in darkened rooms. He must do 
more than find ‘in every rotting nectarine a 
meal’, even in these lean days, oracular though 
he be—study the Symposium, perhaps. 

Of the two longer poems in this volume, 
Fire and Ice is a highly wrought fanciful piece, 
in which these two elements, the former re- 
garded as changing, the latter as immutable, 
declare their essences to the poet (who ques- 
tions them in blank verse) in quatrains of this 
sort: 


Consider the crystal of the frost, 

The chiselled hexagram of snow 
Where light though captive is not lost, 
Though broken, reunites to show 


The power of crystal, strength of cold, 
To figure out the ultimate spells 

Of all material substance, hold 

A glass up to invisibles. 


which give a very good idea of Mr. Ramsey’s 
delight in enjambment and loose construction. 
The other, Duologue with the Dark, something 
after the manner of Tennyson’s early The Two 
Voices, resolves the problem of the legitimate 
objects of human ambition by the Christian 
truth of perfection attained through suffer- 
ing: it might have been sub-titled ‘a moral 
essay’. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The Pilgrim Way, and other verses. By Mary 
WinTER Were. Decorations by ELIZABETH 
Geppgs. Samuel Bagster & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
This author has the present reviewer’s sym- 

pathy, for no other class of poetry, if it is to 

hold the reader, is so dependent as that of faith 
and devotion on originality and on art; with- 
out enough of these it may drop into the vast 
treacle pool of pious versification. These pieces, 
while never nearly so bad as that, are hardly 
quite good enough. The thought and _ feeling 
are often fresh and true; but the execution is 
not up to the inspiration. The two lyrics which 
most nearly ‘come off’, for example, The Omni- 

present and The Poet, are damaged, the first by a 

weak last line, the second by a weak last stanza. 

The first of the two stanzas of Worship in Sleep 

similarly raises a hope which the second lets 

fall. It is tantalizing, as nothing but patient 
labour and a refusal to be content with bad 
rhymes, clichés, and meaningless ‘filling-in’ 
phrases is wanted to produce true and rare 
success, and we so nearly find it here. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


The Discipline of Letters. By GEORGE GorDON. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

By collecting these addresses and papers by 
her late husband into a book Mrs. Gordon has 
put usall further in her debt. Although we knew 
from Gordon’s recently published letters, also 
under her editorship, something of the rich 
variety of his interests and tastes in literature, 
not until this volume appeared was there an 
adequate memorial to his range and actual 
performance as a writer. The book, which 
consists of a dozen samples—skilfully chosen 
to exemplify his knowledge, literary craftsman- 
ship, and sympathies with a diversity of books 
and their writers—makes delightful reading. 

The table spread before us is delicate and 
various, and no item of the fare should be 
passed over. Indeed, as one finishes read- 
ing each one of the separate contents that 
goes to make up the volume, one feels greedy 
for more, like the alderman at the city feast 
who, as each dish was put before him, said, 
‘That'll do—I’ll take some more’—an anecdote 
used by the late Sidney Irwin of Clifton to point 
the right attitude towards literature to his form. 
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But if one were to make preferences, it 
would be for “The Discipline of Letters’ and 
‘Walter Raleigh in his Letters’. Between them 
they give us, not only a vivid portrait of 
Raleigh himself, but a conviction of his high 
place in literary criticism. 

Gordon was specially fitted to appreciate 
Raleigh as man and writer for, as a young 
man, he sat at his feet, and succeeded him as 
Merton Professor of English Literature. It was 
from Raleigh he says that he learnt ‘that 
literature is a partnership, and consists of men 
and books’—a truth, indeed, that Gordon was 
naturally conditioned to receive—and when 
he says elsewhere of Raleigh ‘he was happiest 
where men are equal—in rooms. where no 
one lectures—on roads where all men walk’— 
the words seem peculiarly applicable to him- 
self. 

Assessing Raleigh’s place in the world of 
letters, he emphasizes the importance of his 
discovery of Johnson—which gave a new 
orientation to his writing and ‘inaugurated the 
revaluation, now proceeding, of the eigh- 
teenth century’. 

Within the compass of a necessarily short 
review it is not possible to do more than men- 
tion a few of the other papers and addresses. 
Besides the two already referred to, readers 
will probably be specially attracted by ‘Virgil 
in English Poetry’, ‘Charles Lamb’, ‘Poetry 
and the Moderns’, and ‘Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins and Robert Bridges’. 


SHORTER 


Explorations. By L. C. Knicuts. Chatto & 

Windus. tos. 6d. 

This volume is a collection of essays that are 
unified by the consistency of Dr. Knights’s 
attitude. He maintains that the first function 
of literary criticism is ‘the exploration of words 
in a certain arrangement’, and he is a little 
scornful of critics who do not pursue this line. 
But his assertiveness is outweighed by his power 
to stimulate. The essay on Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, in which he points out the elusive irony 
underlying them, leads one not only to re-read 
them with fresh understanding but to discover 


Among all his subject-matter and per- 
sonalities Gordon moves with delightful ease, 
throwing out, as he goes, countless felicities of 
phrase, and sallies of wisdom and humour— 
and always he writes and speaks with ‘images’ 
—that infallible characteristic of genius. 

Here are a few of the good things that come 
from a mind that never could be dull: 

‘I must stride like a giant and walk like a 

cat’—when having to speak on Virgil. 

‘Raleigh hunts with the perception of a 

woodsman—Arnold never hunts or hardly 
ever. He fires at ascertained ranges like a 
Bisley shot.’ 
‘That mixture of energy and error we call life.’ 
‘Handing out death certificates to whole 
centuries is for him nothing unusual’—of 
a modern critic. 

And what more enchanting or perceptive 
comment could one wish for on the style of Elia 
than this: “Thestyle of the piece was of an older 
fashion, and yet new, with such felicities of 
phrase, and pretty rhetorical modulations as 


seemed to smile back upon their maker; astyle — 


now brief and plain, now running into little 
catches hanging loose, one would say, upon the 
score, yet somehow masterfully concerted and 
knocking, it could not be denied, most strangely 
at the heart.’ 

Such are a few samples of the quality of a 
mind of rare sensibility and fecundity, and in its 
many movements how animated and how gay! 

GEORGE COOKSON 


NOTICES 


new links between the sonnets and the plays. 
In these days of specialization it is perhaps 
difficult to criticize both drama and poetry 
with equal penetration. The student of drama 
must see and re-see a play, as well as read and 
re-read the text and Dr. Knights gives the 
impression that he has not had a wide experi- 
ence of the theatre. The analysis of single pas- 
sages in Hamlet tends to obscure the effect of 
the play as a whole. 

Dr. Knights is a critic whose praise goes 
farther and is more imaginative than his cen- 
sure. He considers Yeats’s poetic career as a 
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whole is ‘an heroic failure’ because many poems 
are ‘but fragmentary embodiments of a per- 
sonality richer than any of them can suggest’. 
On the last lines of A Dialogue of Self and Soul: 


I am content to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought: 
Measure the lot; forgive myself the lot! 


he comments: ‘We have no warrant that “‘fol- 
low to its source”, ‘“‘measure’”’ and “forgive 
myself” stand for explorations actually under- 
taken.’ This is surely a pontifical approach. 
His appreciation of George Herbert, on the 
other hand, brings out admirably that poet’s 
value at the present day. “The mature “accep- 
tance” that one finds in Herbert’s poetry has 
little in common with a mere disillusioned 
resignation.’ In a subtle defence of Henry 
James’s detachment he shows how his stories 
of ‘excluded observers of life’ do in fact ‘release 
a sense of life’. It is not possible in a short 
review to deal with all the essays. Much can 
be learnt not only about the authors that are 
studied but also about the art of reading, and 
the book as a whole exemplifies the scholarly 
quality of modern criticism which keeps our 
eyes firmly on the text. 


Autobiography 1891-1941. By GitBERT THOMas. 

Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

These reminiscences of fifty years make very 
likeable reading in their sincerity and unpre- 
tentious simplicity. There is—and it is a relief 
—nothing ‘confessional’ or introvert about 
them. He writes as ‘a concealed spectator of 
the passing scene’ and admits ‘I am old- 
fashioned enough to shy at the ultimate depths’. 
A wise tolerance, an understanding of points of 
view different from his own, an avoidance of 
extremes—these are the features Mr. Thomas’s 
life-story reveals. Its least satisfying part is the 
long political ‘aside’ in the penultimate chapter; 
its most absorbing when, disarmingly modest 
about his own courage and endurance, he tells 
of his imprisonment as a pacifist in the Great 
War; yet nowhere is his discrimination and 
restraint more obvious than here. Christian; 
pacifist; journalist; amateur of letters (a poet 
and essayist, once only more ambitious in his 
study of Cowper)—in that order, one feels, he 


would like to be summed up: his beliefs under 
the first two clearly condition, without dog- 
matically narrowing, his productions under the 
two last. 

‘I take my stand’, he concludes, ‘upon 
Christian humanism’; but, he reminds us— 
and the warning is salutary in our plan-ridden 
contemporary world—‘when humanism for- 
gets that there is something in man which 
eludes every physical or intellectual foot-rule, 
it belies its own name’. 


Voice and Verse. An Anthology in Three Parts for 
Community Speaking in Schools. Selected and 
edited by A. S. T. Fisnzer. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Complete 7s. 6d.: Part 1, 25.; 
Part 2, 2s. 6d.; Part 3, 3s. 

A selection from a wide field by one who 
knows what poetry is about (the preface and 
the notes show this), who is expert at eliciting 
the proper response from others, and who sees 
in the community-speaking of verse a means to 
understanding poetry aright. 


Anthony Trollope. By Ex1zaABETH Bowen. Ox- 
ford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The text of what must have been a striking 
broadcast. Trollope is represented as answering 
the questions of a soldier who, in a very differ- 
ent world from that of Barsetshire, admires his 
novels. Miss Bowen perhaps does not fully 
appreciate the fierce humanity of all Trollope’s 
characters, but she appreciates everything else 
in the novels that matters. 


The Beginnings of Modern American Poetry. By 
A. E. Morcan. Longman. Is. 


A New Land Speaking. By H.S. Cansy. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. : 
Usefully straightforward attempts to intro- 

duce to the ignorant English-speaking reader 

the literature of America, literature we are at 
last beginning to value properly. 


Threshold to English. An Introductory Language 

Course. By E. J. Wain. Harrap. 2s. 

A sensible and persuasive introduction to the 
classification of straightforward sentences. The 
sentences fabricated as material alone show 
that the author is no pedant. 
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The Penguin Film Review. Edited by R. K. 
Nemson BaxTEeR, RoGER MANVELL, and 
H. H. WotienBerc. No. 1. 1946. 15. 
Anything which helps us to take an intel- 

ligent interest in the film as an art-form is to 

be welcomed, and this magazine helps us by 
its many photographs and articles to take that 
interest keenly. 


Outlaw of the Lowest Planet. By KENNETH 
PaTcHEN. Poems selected and introduced by 
Davi Gascoyne. Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Patchen comes to us acclaimed by all the 

critics of America. He is obviously a poet (e.g. 

he describes Turner as ‘like A wheel turning in 

a bucket of coloured fish’). His themes are the 

eternal ones of living and dying. 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. By M. Sr. 
Care Byrne. The Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Methuen. 95. 6d. 

Readers who already know this pungently 
sensible presentation of the Elizabethans will 
welcome the short new preface which challenges 
with all the old pungency and judiciousness the 
modern belief that the Elizabethans are ‘queer’. 
New readers now have the chance of buying 
a book which, so long as the Elizabethan age is 
of interest, should remain in print. 


English Satire. An Anthology. Edited by NoRMAN 

Furionc. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

An unusual venture which will be welcomed 
as an addition to shelves which contain 
‘pleasant’ poetry only. ‘Men aim rightest 
when they shoot in jest’ is quoted as epigraph. 


Southerly, Nos. 3 and 4 of 1945. Edited by 
R. G. Howartso. Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney. 2s. each. 

Of these two issues of the magazine of the 
Sydney branch of The English Association, 
‘Number Three’ is devoted to the centenary of 
Joseph Furphy, Armagh-born pioneer of the 
Bush and author of Australia’s first and greatest 
picaresque novel, Such is Life. Its plot is sum- 
marized here, three of Furphy’s stories re- 
published, and his memory enriched with 
reminiscences of relatives and friends. But, as 


one of them reminds us of Such is Life, ‘It will 
no more bear transportation than the living 
creatures of the Bush which perish in English 
earth. . One must have been born in 
Australia in order to appreciate the true in- 
wardness of Furphy’s portrayal of it.’ Lacking 
that qualification a mere Englishman dare 
make no comment! 

‘Number Four’ is, however, of more general 
appeal. There is an interesting ‘experiment- 
with-time’ story (‘I believe it would be possible 
for a number of people, working together, to 
change the past’) in the Priestley vein, by 
Donovan Clarke; an annual survey of Austra- 
lian literature; a Pushkin story translated by 
R. H. Morrison; a plethora of book-reviews; 
and four poems, among which Frank Ker- 
mode’s Seven Variations on a Theme of John Donne 
stands out—a really remarkable poem repaying 
careful study. And even an Englishman can 
congratulate the Editor on the catholicity and 
general high level of ‘Number Four’. 


Goodman’s Ground. By G. M. Hort. Sampson 

Low. 8s. 6d. 

This is an interesting novel in which. sig- 
nificant incidents crowd up into an exciting 
climax. The final sentence sums it all up. 
‘Well, God ’s a Goodman! I reckon he can 
always find some sort of use for °em Himself 
—good or bad! And with him in the long 
run it can’t make such a ter’ble lot of differ.’ 
The one false note is, perhaps, the unnatural 
isolation and simple-mindedness of the west 
country hamlet where the scene is set. If 
Goodman’s Ground is intended to describe any 
present-day place, however remote, we might 
expect more robustness and independence of 
character. 

This defect does not, however, seem to 
matter once the reader is launched into what 


is a really first-class story and one excellently 


written. 


English for Practical People. By J. Barcway, 
m.A., and D. H. Knox, m.A. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
This text-book meets the needs of pupils 

—fourteen plus—whose interest lies in the 

practical matters of life. To quote from the 
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preface: “The authors have chosen subjects from 
the practical affairs of everyday life and round 
them built a course which aims at the develop- 
ment of ready speech and lucid writing.’ The 
subjects chosen—Building a House, Electricity 
in the House, Clocks, Coal Gas, and Cups— 
are made extremely interesting and interspersed 
with them is a course of lessons in grammar 
which is genuinely illuminating. 

In every section there is some poetry, usually 
linked with the subject under discussion and 
very well chosen from the point of view of 
its appeal to young people. The exercises 
suggested are original and stimulating. 


An Australian Muster. By A. A. Putiurrs. Mel- 
bourne University Press, in association with 
Oxford University Press. 35. 

This is a collection of Australian stories 
chosen for school use, and seems a good one 
for the purpose. 

The stories are concerned chiefly with the 
conquest of the continent and the building up 
of the Australian tradition of character. We 
know them here as men with a deep love of 
their own country and unfailing loyalty to the 
motherland, and as exemplifying the finest 
physical development of our race and perhaps 
also its richest endowment of natural ability. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

Recently I was perusing a book of early 
Stuart recipes in which the cook was bid- 
den more than once to take a ‘cofyn’, line it 
with paste and lay therein some meat, red or 
white, and cover it with more paste. Did 
Shakespeare, with his eye for things great and 


small, watch the process of making a raised pie 
and playing with such a memory make his 
Richard II fantastically bewail that he had 
nothing left save ‘death and that small model 
of the barren earth which serves as paste and 
cover to our bones’? 
Yours faithfully, 
G. E. DANIEL 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


N Friday, 25 October 1946, Mr. Reginald 

N. Wright, Director of the Victoria Art 
Gallery and Municipal Library of Bath, attract- 
ed a large audience to the Alliance Hall, West- 
minster, with Mr. J. G. Wilson in the Chair, 
to hear him on a subject on which he is emi- 
nently qualified to speak, viz. ‘Bath and its 
Literary Associations’. In a most interesting 
and delightful address, in which, besides deal- 
ing with the city’s innumerable literary con- 
tacts from the eighth-century poem known as 
The Ruin down to the late George Saintsbury, 
he illustrated the claims of Bath to stand out 
as one of the most historic cities in England. 
Throughout the centuries it has been honoured 
by royal visits, kingly favours, and privileges. 
In the golden age of Saxon times Edgar was 
crowned there, and in the twelfth century the 
city was a magnetic centre of culture and learn- 
ing—numbering among its scholars Adelard, 


who translated Euclid into Latin. The city 
figures prominently in the chroniclers of the 
time—and pre-eminently in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s History, with which the lecturer dealt 
in some detail. It received its first charter from 
Richard I. Henry VI—‘the Royal Saint’— 
who was shocked by the mixed bathing in the 
thermal pool, Henry VII, and Elizabeth all 
visited Bath. 

In 1708 Queen Anne came there and took the 
waters with beneficial results to herself and her 
Prince Consort, and from this date the city 
began to enter into its full heritage of fashion 
and fame, until it is associated with almost 
every great name in eighteenth-century litera- 
ture. What a list it is! Defoe, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Congreve, Sheridan, Fielding, Gray, 
Fanny Burney, Dr. Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, 
and Horace Walpole. Of all these and their 
contacts with Bath the lecturer had something 
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interesting to tell us, and he carried the literary 
associations of the city into the early nineteenth 
century, with allusions to Jane Austen, Shelley, 
Landor, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, and Carlyle, 
ending with a graceful tribute to George 
Saintsbury in our own times, who came to 
Bath after his retirement to harvest the ripe 
fruit of his experience in its quietude and 
beauty. ' 

The debt of the city to Beau Nash and the 
architectural transformation given it by John 
Wood, with resultant social changes in its life, 
needless to say were also discussed by the 
lecturer, but lack of space prevents us from 
giving his address the fuller account that it 
deserves. 


On Saturday, 30 November, at the Alli- 
ance Hall, Westminster, with Mr. George 
Cookson in the Chair, Mr. Laurence Tanner, 
Keeper of the Muniments of Westminster 
Abbey, delighted a large audience with an 
address entitled “Westminster Abbey in Eng- 
lish Literature’. Beginning with the abbey’s 
associations with Chaucer and William Cax- 
ton, he passed on to speak of Henry IV and 
Shakespeare’s account in the play of that king’s 
death in the Jerusalem Chamber of the 
Abbot’s house. 

Speaking of the Poet’s Corner he told us how 
with the burial of Chaucer, Spenser, Drayton, 
and Beaumont all close together in the south 
aisle, the south transept and its aisle became 
inseparably connected with English literature, 
so much so that although Ben Jonson was buried 
in the nave his monument was transferred to 
Poet’s Corner in the eighteenth century. 

The lecturer then dealt with the Abbey’s 
literary associations in that century—Pope, 
Waller, Dryden, Addison, and Goldsmith— 
and he quoted from Horace Walpole’s letters 
his description of the funeral of George II, 
which took place in the Abbey at night with 
its unforgettable vignette of the Duke of New- 
castle’s behaviour on that occasion. 

After allusions to Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Washington Irving, Mr. Tanner 
in conclusion spoke feelingly of Dean Stanley, 
who, more than anybody else, first grasped 
the significance of the Abbey as a national 


Church with its evocative legends and his- 
torical associations—and he quoted at length 
from Matthew Arnold’s poem to his memory. 
In our next issue we shall have the privilege of 
printing Mr. Tanner’s fascinating address in full. 


An educational conference under the auspices 
of the English Association was held at the 
City Literary Institute on 4 January 1947, 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. W. R. Niblett, Professor of Education at 
University College, Hull, opened a discussion 
on ‘The Teaching of English in Secondary 
Modern Schools’. He saw the contribution of 
English to the education given in these schools 
as a contribution to one of the arts—i.e. as a 
subject which brings life in with it, keeping the 
spirit awake and responsive and helping its 
communication with other spirits. There are 
other truths in the world than the truths of fact 
and logic. English has the job of helping 
people to see and realize that. 

Miss A. E. Martin, Vice-Principal of the 
Hampton Emergency Training College, then 
gave an interesting account of the methods 
used at that college in training the students for 
their future work. English is a compulsory 
subject and the students show exemplary keen- 
ness to acquire the technique necessary for 
teaching it. 

Mr. H. G. W. Chapman, who is now on the 
staff of the Camden Emergency Training Col- 
lege, followed and pointed out that the pupils 
of Secondary Modern Schools are of different 
mental calibre from those entering Secondary 
Grammar and Secondary Technical Schools— 
they are the future ‘common man’ and ‘com- 
mon woman’. He emphasized the difficulties 
which the teacher in this type of school will 
encounter. The most real and baffling is the 
large class, which wearies and frustrates the 
right kind of teacher. It often crushes and 
loses to the profession the sensitive kind of young 
teacher which the work in English especially 
needs. He ended with the warning that, if 
higher authority perpetuates the large class, 
defeat must await the new plans for the Second- 
ary Modern Schools. 

A general discussion then followed, after 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


which a vote of thanks to the speaker and chair- 
man was proposed by Mr. F. E. Oxtoby and 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Whitbread. 


The series known as British Surveys issued by 
the British Society for International Under- 
standing, which is such a valuable auxiliary to 
the teaching of geography in the schools, has 
enhanced its usefulness by increasing its size 
and adding maps and occasional illustrations 
to its pages. 

The policy of choosing subjects for surveys 
which are very much ‘in the news’ is a sound 
one—thus the surveys on a group of countries 
of the Middle East —TJtalian East and North 
Africa — Russia and Russian Foreign Policy — 
Yugoslavia —to mention a few—should prove 


most helpful in bringing the geography lesson 
in touch with contemporary events. 


We congratulate the Fort Hare Branch, 
South Africa—now entering the twenty-fifth 
year of its life—on the vigorous continuity of 
its activities. 

We are informed by a member (Mr. Arthur 
W. Savage) that he has a number .of odd 
volumes of Essays and Studies and The Year’s 
Work in English Studies which he is ready to dis- 
pose of to members at a moderate charge. He 
should be communicated with c/o the Secre- 


Contributions intended for the Summer Number 
should reach the Editor by 20 May. Contributors 
should state if they are members of the Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


HE subject for the competition was Up- 

lands or The Conquest of the Air. We divide 
the prize between Celia Randall and Evander 
Milne, and have pleasure in printing both 
poems. 

In the next competition a prize will be given 
for the best sonnet on any subject of the com- 
petitor’s own choice. Competitors should send 
their sonnets in time to reach the Editor not 
later than 20 May. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


I needs must look up to the sky when the lark 
is singing, 

Till the throb in his throat and the throb in 
my heart are one, 

Till I cannot tell if it’s I or the bird is winging 

On pinions of song uplifted, to challenge the 
voice of the sun. 


Icarus, child of the air, was it a lark’s bold 
soaring 

Tempted you into high heaven on sweeping 
wings of death? 

Was it his song’s enchantment on ears be- 
wildered pouring, 

Charmed away fear till earth’s arms upstretch- 
ing caught you beneath? 


Yet must we follow you, follow you, winged 
by your daring, 

Over the heights of the moon till the hidden 
worlds draw near, 

Till the pull of the earth grows weak and our 
eyes are staring 

Down pathways of new-found beauty in an 
unknown stratosphere. 


What shall we gain in this starry splendour? 
What shall we find 

Greater or dearer than cloud-crowned skies 
in this world of ours? 

Shall we not crave in the breathless spaces an 
earth-blown wind, 

And miss the song of the lark over meadows 
medallioned with flowers? 


CELIA RANDALL 


KING OF THE UPLANDS 


The gipsies encamped on the uplands 
And there a child was born 

Free as the winds around him, 

Brighter than early morn. 

The rain and the sun were his playmates, 
And I watched through the march of days 
The growth of this heathland foundling 
With imperious gipsy ways. 
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He was uncrowned king of the uplands, 
Child of the wind and the rain, 
Ragged as any heath flower, 

Lord of that wild domain. 

The short grass welcomed his footsteps, 
The wild birds rose at his cry, 

The bare trees bowed before him 

And quivered as he went by. 


But the gipsies left the moorland 
Suddenly, as in pain, 

And I thought he had gone for ever 
And would not return again. 

The wild glad upland music 

No longer filled the sky, 

And soon the heath was weeping, 
And I alone knew why. 





POETRY COMPETITION 


The gipsies returned to the uplands 
Carrying their child to rest, 

Up to that grave of quietness 

High on the moorland’s crest. 

I will not tell with what honour 
That ragged, royal child, 

Who once was king of the uplands 
Came back to the heathland wild. 


But his spirit still rules the uplands, 
And the wind is his chariot keen, 
The sun is his gentle envoy, 
The storm his warrior queen. 
The heath is alert at his footstep, 
The birds still rise at his cry, 
And the trees which bowed before him 
Still quiver as he goes by. 
EVANDER MILNE 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 


Aragon: Poet of Resurgent France. Ed. by 
HANNAH JOSEPHSON and Matcoim Cow- 
LEY. Pilot Press. 7s. 6d. 

* Attitudes of Seventeenth-century France towards the 
Middle Ages. By NATHAN EDELMAN. Cum- 
berlege. 26s. 6d. 

Coleridge on Imagination and Fancy. By Basti 
Wrirtey. Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry, British Academy, 1946. Cum- 
berlege. 2s. 

Comic Characters of Shakespeare. By JOHN PAt- 
MER. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. , 

Don Juan as a European Figure. By S. DE 
MapariaGA. Byron Foundation Lecture, 
1946. Nottingham University College. 
1s. 6d. 

*Encyclopedia of Literature. Ed. by Josepu T. 
Surptey. In 2 vols. John Crowther. 635. 

* Essays and Studies. By W. A. OsBornE. Mel- 
bourne: Lothian Pub. Co. tos. 6d. 

*Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. 
By Ruys CARPENTER. Cambridge. 145. 

* From Classic to Romantic. By WALTER JACKSON 
Bate. Lowell Lectures for 1945. Cum- 
berlege, 16s. 6d. 


Greek Studies. By GrtpertT Murray. Cum- 
berlege. 12s. 6d. 

* Hamlet without Tears. By I. J. Semper. Du- 
buque, Iowa: The Lomas College Press. 
$1.50. 

He Served Human Liberty. An Essay on the Genius 
of Jonathan Swift. By R. C. CaurcHitt. 
P. E. N. Books. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Henry James: the Major Phase. By F. O. 
MaATTHIESsEN. Cumberlege. gs. 6d. 

Ibsen: the Intellectual Background. By Brian W. 
Downs. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

Les Grands Lyriques Anglais. Ed. by Frum 
Rose. A Bi-lingual (English-French) An- 
thology of English Poetry from Shake- 
speare to Modern Times. Joseph Vincent: 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

Modern French Literature, 1870-1940. By Denis 
SauraT. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Moonlight at the Globe. An Essay on Shake- 
speare Production. By RonALD WATKINS. 
Michael Joseph. gs. 6d. 

Our Debt to the Classics. By FRANK FLETCHER. 
1946 Presidential Address to the Classical 
Association at Exeter. Cumberlege. 8d. 

Philosophical Incursions into English Literature. 
By Joun Larrp. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


* Poe as a Literary Critic. By Joun EstEN Cooke. 
Ed. by N. Brytuion Facin. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1.00. 

Poetic Inspiration. An approach to Virgil. By 
W. F. Jackson Knicut. Exmouth: Raleigh 
Press. 25. 

Poets and Pundits. By Hucu lAnson Fausset. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Scholarship: Its Meaning and Value. By H. W. 
Garrop. J. H. Gray Lectures for 1946. 
Cambridge. 45s. 6d. 

Selected Works. By Oscar Wipe. With 
Twelve Unpublished Letters. Ed. by 
RicHarp AupincTon. Heinemann. 155. 

Shakespeare and Politics. By RoBERT SPEAIGHT. 
Wedmore Memorial Lecture delivered be- 


fore the R.S.L., 1946. Royal Society of 


Literature: Simpkin Marshall. 15. 6d. 

Some Observations on the Art of Narrative. By 
Puy.uis BENTLEY. Home & Van Thal. 5s. 

The Critique of Pure English from Caxton to 
Smollett. By Wituiam A. Craicr. Cum- 
berlege. 5s. 

The Living Novel. By V.S. Prrrcuett. Chatto. 
8s. 6d. 

The Outlook in English Studies. An Inaugural 
Lecture at the University of Liverpool. By 


The ‘Q’ Tradition. An Inaugural Lecture. By 
Basi WittEy. Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
The Reading of Books. By HoLBROOK JACKSON. 
Faber. 15s. 
*The Shelley Legend. By RosBert METCALF 
Smit and Others. New York: Scribners. 


$5. 

Towards a Mythology. Studies in the Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats. By. Peter Ure. Hodder. 
8s. 6d. 

Virgil. By F. J. H. Lerrers. Sheed & Ward. 
8s. 6d. 


* Virginia Woolf. By DEBoraH NEwTon. Cum- 


berlege. 45. 6d. 

W. H. Hudson. The Vision of Earth. By ROBERT 
Hamitton. Dent. tos. 6d. 

Where Man Belongs. By H. J. MassincHamM. 
Showing the debt owed by some of our 
great writers to the rural tradition. Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

Woodstock. Ed. by A. P. Rosstrer. Chatto. 5s. 

Writers of To-day. Ed. by Denys VAL BAKER. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 8s. 6d. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are American, 


Colonial, or Continental publications, and may 
therefore possibly be difficult to obtain in this 
country. 


Smmeon Potter. Hodder. 1s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Plymouth 


Ar the 23rd Annual Meeting of the Branch, on 
4 Jan. 1947, the names of those elected by vote 
to serve on the Committee were announced: 
viz. Mr. R. R. Brown, Mr. Garnons-Williams, 
Mr. Judge, Miss Lee, Sir William Munday, 
Mr. R. C. F. Serpell, and Miss Willis: these 
with power to co-opt other two. Mr. Serpell 
became President and Mrs. Taylor Vice- 
President for the year. Mr. Symons and Miss 
Willis retained officeas Hon.Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. The report of the Hon. 
Treasurer, showing a balance of £17, and that 


of the Hon. Secretary were approved. The 
Hon. Secretary reported that all lecture dates 
had been filled, and that the Membership was 
now 43 Members and 7 Associates. The out- 
standing event of the year had been the visit 
of Mr. Walter de la Mare, who lectured on 
‘A Quiet Life’ to an overflowing audience, in 
April. The interest taken in the activities of 
the Branch by Mr. Isaac Foot, who, as Lord 
Mayor, took the Chair on one occasion and 
lectured on another, has been most inspiriting. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
EGYPT 
Alexandria 


The following lectures were given to the 
Branch during 1946: 

Jan.: ‘Psychology and Literature’ (Prof. 
G. H. Green). 

Feb.: “The Production of Othello’ (Mr. 
Douglas Haydon). 

Mar.: “The Later T. S. Eliot’ (Dr. H. R. L. 
Edwards). 


Apr.: ‘Approaches to Culture’ (Dr. F. 
Rand). 

May: “The Film of Henry V’ (Mr. W. R. 
Blainey and Dr. L. R. Phillips). 

June: ‘The Law in England’ (Mr. J. S. 
Blake-Reed). 


INDIA 
Calcutta 


This branch was founded in 1945 but no 
meetings were possible until 1946 owing to 
local disturbances. 

The first meeting was held on 25 May when, 
with Mr. A. K. Chanda, M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., 
in the Chair, Dr. Amyia Chakravarty, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Oxon.), delivered an interesting and 
stimulating lecture on ‘Science and Poetry’— 


his main theme being the enlargement of 
imagination by the discoveries in archaeology, 
anthropology, and other branches of science. 
A lively discussion followed the address, in 
which the Chairman, Dr. I. H. Zuhari, the 
Secretary, and Professor P. K. Guha took 
prominent parts. 


Madras 


Officers for 1945 and 1946 

President: Mr. V. K. Aiyappan Pillai (Presi- 
dency College). 

Vice-President: The Rev. A. J. Boyd (Madras 
Christian College). 

Secretary: Mr. R. Krishnamurti (Pachai- 
yappa’s College). 

Committee: Miss E, Rivett (Women’s Chris- 
tian College), Srimathi M. Lakshmi Am- 
mal (Queen Mary’s College), Mr. A. L. 
Krishnan (Loyola College). 


Papers read during 1945-6 

19 Jan. 1945: “The Novels of Aldous Huxley’ 
(Mr. A. V. Subba Rao). 

23 Feb.: “The Novels of Charles Morgan’ 
(Mr. R. S. Desikan). 

28 Mar.: ‘Shakespeare and Goethe’ (Mr. N. 
Balakrishnan). 

2 Nov.: ‘The Metaphysical Poets’ (Mrs. 
Jagannatha Rao). 

15 Feb. 1946: “The Nightingale in English 
Poetry’ (R. S. Macnicol). 

22 Mar.: “Three Family Chronicles’ (Mrs. 
Penny). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Fort Hare 


24th Annual Report for the year 1946 


In April Archdeacon Hanley spoke on John 
Milton; an excellent lecture. 

In May Mr. Macquarrie, one of the head- 
masters of Lovedale, dealt very ably with the 
subject of ‘Books for Children’. 

In June Mr. McNab, Accountant of Love- 
dale and Mayor of Alice, lectured on the poet 
Henryson—the fifteenth-century Scottish poet. 

In August Mrs. Kilgour spoke on “The Wis- 


THE ENGLISH 


dom of Foolishness’-—showing that Shake- 
speare’s Fools do oft prove prophets. 

In September Professor Chapman of the 
Fort Hare College delivered an excellent lec- 
ture on History, ‘Clio in Modern Dress’. 

In October Miss Darroll, a Lecturer at Fort 
Hare, gave us a delightful evening on ‘Remini- 
scences from Dickens’. 

All the lectures were well attended, and the 
Association is going strong. 


ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is ros. 6d., or with Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 1os. 6d. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies [1. ts. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place. 


AN APPEAL 


The following publications are reported from the publishers as being unobtainable: 





English, nos. 28, 29, 30. 
Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xii, xiv, xviii, xix, xxiii, xxv, xxviii—xxxi. 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. iv, v, viii, x—xiii, xvii, xix—xxiii. 


If any members have copies of these publications which they are willing to return to the 


Association in order that Libraries can complete their sets will they be kind enough to return 


them to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume VI, No. 33 


AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA 


THE PLAYS OF AUGUST STRINDBERG Guy Boas 
EMILY BRONTE: POET AND MYSTIC Margaret Willy 
FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY... Tony Rose 
IZAAK. WALTON AND UNAMUNO John E. Housman 
THE LAST EPIC Alicia C. Percival 
POEMS 
Freda C. Bond James Clifford R. L. Cook 
Nina Cust Arundell Esdaile B. R. Gibbs 
Ruth Hedger Gordon Jobling T. W. Ramsey 
T. O. Robinson Millicent Wedmore Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 











LITTLE SCHOLARS 


If when reading Spenser, or indeed any of our 
and poets, you come on lines that sound 
amiliar, lines that remind you of other poets, 
~ are touching upon tradition in literature. 
here are few poets after Spenser—from Mil- 
ton to Keats—whose work was not in some 
way indebted to that wonderful writer of the 
English Renaissance. And so it is with every 
great ‘maker’ whose imagination cast the 
moulds of thought and expression. It is this 
indebtedness to the past, particularly to the 
writers of the best periods of Greek and 
Roman literature, that adds the pleasure of 
‘detection’ to our reading, and in some degree 
makes little scholars of us. No exercise is 
more profitable and illuminating than the 
careful reading of some famous book with 
notes provided by a competent editor. It will 
be found in literature, as in life, that we can- 
not break with the past; the proof of reading 
‘with understanding is that we see things anew 
with our own eyes. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTp 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 











THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the 1st of the Month 
Editor: 

E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
15s. post free 
Single number, Is. 6d., postage 2d. 


The numbers for March and April, 1947, 
give special attention toa right apprecia- 
tion of the place of English, Drama, and 
Visual Aids in modern education. 

The March number deals with ENGLIsH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE and the April 
number with Drama and VISUAL AIDs. 


Editorial Address : 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 








Ibsen 


BRIAN W. DOWNS 


‘An exceptionally thorough, care- 
ful book...a most valuable aid 
to criticism ...the most valuable 
investigation into Ibsen’s work 
written in English.’ — DESMOND 
MACCARTHY in the Sunday Times. 

10s. 6d. net 


A Character of the 


Trimmer 


H. C. FOXCROFT 


Miss Foxcroft’s standard Life and 
Works of the First Marquis of Hali- 
fax, published in 1897, has long 
been out of print; this shortened 
and revised version is addressed 
to a wider public. 18s. net 


The New Shakespeare: 
King Henry V 
Edited by 


JOHN DOVER WILSON 


A new volume in this standard 
modern edition with the usual 
notes, glossary, a full introduction 
by the editor, and a section on 
stage-history by the late HAROLD 
CHILD. 8s. 6d. net 
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Two New Volumes in 
Everyman’s Library 


Each 4s. net 


Walt Whitman’s 


Leaves of Grass 
An entirely new edition, edited by 
Dr. Emory Holloway, and containing 
in 512 pages all Whitman’s poems. 
This volume, newly set, keeps the 
serial number, 573, of the old in- 
complete Everyman edition of Leaves 
of Grass. 


Locke's 
An Essay 
Concerning Human 
Understanding 


No. 984. An abridgment of Locke’s 
famous essay, made especially for 
Everyman by Dr. Raymond Wilburn. 
It makes the whole sweep of the 
work available and avoids a series 
of selections. 384 pages. 





3rd Impression Ready 


Confessions of 
an Un-common 


Attorney 
REGINALD HINE 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


An autobiography of a double life, 
of lawyer and literary man. ‘Open 
the book where you will: it returns 
no dusty answer... . Mr. Hine is 
as good on poets as on parish 

/ registers, upon death-beds as on 
doctors.’ 


J. C. TREWIN in The Observer. 
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Sacheverell 
Siteell 


THE HUNTERS AND 
THE HUNTED 
A work of imaginative criticism 
ranging widely over the field of art 
from the Byzantine mosaics to the 
‘blue’ and ‘rose’ periods of Picasso, 
and having some connection with the 
Tales of Hoffman by way of interior 
drama. Illustrated. 15s. 


T. HM. Hawkins and 
L. J. F. Brimble 


ADULT EDUCATION 
The Record of the British Army 


An account of the history, present 


organization and future aims of 


education in the British Army, with 
special reference to its remarkable 
development during and after the 
second World War. 15s. 


Patrick 
Kavanagh 
A SOUL FOR SALE 


“This is one of the most striking 
books of Irish verse published in our 
time . . . it is a book that no student 
of modern Irish poetry in English can 
afford to ignore.” The Irish Press. 5s. 


Walter Macken 
MUNGO’S MANSION 


A play of Galway tenement life by 
an author with “brilliant gifts of 
creating character (and) of writing 
gloriously witty dialogue . . . a play- 
wright of notable quality. "The 
Irish Press. 5s. 





published by 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 
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